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Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754) was one of the great playwrights of the Danish 
theater. In an age when the dramatists of England and France were turning 
from spontaneous laughter to sentimentalism, he kept the true spirit of comedy 
alive. His sure eye for the foibles of his fellow men, and his deft handling of 


a complicated intrigue, continue to delight 250 years after his plays were 
written. 


The four comedies chosen for this volume are excellent examples of Hol- 
berg’s happy mixture of high comedy, satire and farce. THE WEATHERCOCK 
and THe Fussy MAN are primarily comedies of character. The former is con- 
cerned with a capricious woman whose inconstant humors act as the main- 


spring of the plot; the latter satirizes a bustling squire obsessed by trifling 
domestic affairs. 


The other two comedies fall into somewhat different categories. THE MASKED 
Lapirs is a skillful satire on the extravagances of the code of Platonic love, 
while MAsQUERADES contains beneath its levity some serious comment on the 
proper education of youth whose tone reminds us of the influence of Addison 
upon the Danish playwright. Here in sharp focus, with many amusing high- 
lights, is a vivid picture of bourgeois life in 18th century Denmark, which still 
provides modern readers with wit and wisdom. 
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‘To the King 


By ARNULF OVERLAND 


Translated from the Norwegian by CHarLes WHaRTON StToRK 


OUR promise: All for Norway, 
) You kept it long and well. 
And if from every doorway 
We ran out to rebel, 
You brooked no separation 
Of one class from another, 
For you we were one nation, 
Each man of it a brother. 


For such a king, so royal, 

So steadfast in the right, 

We ever must be loyal, 
Resplendent in his light. 

And when the dark o’erspread us, 
When sword and shield were burst 
And all seemed lost, you led us 
Undaunted as at first. 


With lies the foe would blind us, 
‘And yet, for all their art, 

Come back and you shall find us 
As ever one at heart. 

Unarmed and weak, but yearning 
Impatient here we stand. 

We wait for your returning, 
Your people and your land. 


rhis summer Norway’s great living poet took up his official residence in the Wergeland House 
in the Royal Castle Park 
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Independence Day at Rebild 


N THE UNITED STATES has one per cent of the population 
of the nation ever assembled in one spot to celebrate Independence 
Day? In Denmark that happened July 4, 1946, when an estimated 
fifty thousand Danes met in Rebild National Park to salute the Danish 
and American flags and the flags of the forty-eight states of the Union. 

Rebild National Park was a gift to Denmark from Danish-Ameri- 
cans who wished to preserve forever in a state of nature a parcel of the 
beautiful heather that was fast being replaced by scientific forestry and 
agriculture. To them the heather was symbolic of the relaxations of 
nature, of folklore, of poetry, of romance. Here now for many years 
Danes have met Americans to celebrate the Fourth of July. 

This year the heather was almost hidden by the audience camped on 
the hills. How they all reached this spot in Northern Jutland is left to 
the imagination. Some came on foot, some by ship, some by plane, some 
by auto. Five hundred of them were Americans of Danish descent from 
overseas. The crews of the two American destroyers anchored in the 
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Politiken 


harbor of Aalborg also were seated on a hillside. Doubtless the major- 
ity of these celebrants of liberty arrived on the thousands of bicycles 
that crowded the roads of North Jutland like an advancing army. 

For here on the heath of Jutland was proclaimed again the essential 
unity of Denmark and the United States. It is often said that Den- 
mark is the most democratic of all nations. It is difficult for Americans 
to challenge that opinion. However, at Rebild, under the open sky 
there is reasserted every Fourth of July the inalienable human rights 
of man, the concept of natural law, “the unwritten and unswerving 
laws of Heaven.” 

It was indeed an American day. Nature gave the Danes an Ameri- 
can benediction. For the cloudless sky and excessive heat were some- 
what unfamiliar to rainy and verdant Denmark. It seemed to be an 
American sun that shone upon the thousands of faces looking out from 
the heather and juniper and down at the speakers’ platform at the 
bottom of the bowl in the hills. 

Here sat the Crown Prince with the Government and the American 
plenipotentiaries. With Danish reticence, His Royal Highness did not, 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


One of the speakers at Rebild photographed by Politiken, who reported that 
“Dr. Leach spoke Danish clearly and without difficulty” 
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this year, address the multitude. The ceremony opened with the wel- 
come by the President of Rebild National Park, Mr. Robert Lund, the 
benign banker of Aalborg, the genial generalissimo to whose genius 
more than to any one man is due the success of the annual fetes at 
Rebild. 

The Premier, Statsminister Knud Kristensen, made a statesmanlike 
address in his frank, candid Jydsk vernacular in which he pleaded that 
Danes living in old Denmark below the present national boundary in 
Slesvig might be given the same liberties as those enjoyed by Danes in 
America. The American Minister, Josiah Marvel, Jr., bravely assured 
the Premier of his sympathy for Danes living in what had formerly 
been Denmark. He presented to the Park the flag of his own state, the 
smallest state of the Union and the one first to ratify the Constitution 
—Delaware. Then the beloved war minister of Denmark to the United 
States, Henrik de Kauffmann, occupied the Rostrum, and his elo- 
quence was deafened by uproarious applause reverberating from the 
hills. 

Intellectual relations of Denmark and America were heralded by the 
Church Minister and the President of ‘The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. In brief addresses Consul General Georg Bech thanked 
the Crown Prince for visiting America in 1939; John Hansen of Iowa, 
President of the Danish Brotherhood, brought greetings from the 
Danes of America; Thomas R. Knudsen spoke for Los Angeles; Fred 
Johnson for Detroit; Albert Gregersen for American industry. 

Minister and Mrs. Josiah Marvel, Jr., and the majority of the 
American Legation and their wives came from Copenhagen to Aalborg 
for the occasion. The Counsellor of the Legation, Garret G. Ackerson, 
Jr., remained in the capital to receive the American cruisers. Among 
the American officials at Aalborg were Military Attaché Colonel Earl 
C. Ewert, Air Attaché Franklin E. Tomlinson, Cultural Attaché 
Waldemar Westergaard, Press Officer Raymond J. Stover, and Cap- 
tan E. H. Whitehurst of the two American destroyers visiting 
Aalborg. 

One friend of Rebild conspicuous this year by his absence was the 
Secretary of Rebild National Park, the Danish-American patriot, Mr. 
C. H. W. Hasselriis, whose new duties as Chief of the Danish Infor- 
mation Office compelled his presence in New York. 

Seldom has there been assembled in any foreign land a more repre- 
sentative group of Americans than the present American Legation 
staff in Denmark. Their appreciation of the intellectual relations of 
our countries and their helpfulness is as keen as their sponsorship of 
polit'cal and commercial interests. 
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Social Demokraten 


INSPECTING A PRIZEWINNER 


Pastoral Denmark 


Bellaho)j 


NE OF THE HUNDRED FAIRS that drew the crowds 

of Denmark last summer was the livestock show at Bellahéj 

in the outskirts of Copenhagen. Here country met city, and 
the shop girls with their week-end swimming mahogany tans and toe- 
less slippers cast coy glances at bronzed swineherds in cowhide boots. 
All went to prove that cosmopolitan Denmark is still an agricultural 
country. 

Copenhagen is indeed a great city with its mile on mile of streets and 
parks studded here and there by those jewels of seventeenth-century 
architecture, the palaces of King Christian IV, as well as the new 
twentieth-century churches and public buildings that are bringing in 
a new era of good taste. But, in its openness, its harbors, canals, lakes, 
and waterways, its great gardens in public places, it is less a metrop- 
olis than a gigantic country town. 

Day after day, in street cars and on bicycles, the people of Copen- 
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TWO FAVORITES 


National 1 1aende 


hagen went out to 
Bellahéj to dance 
and sing with the 
farmers and admire 
the beasts they had 
brought to town for 
prizes—race horses 
and plow horses, bulls 
and cows, sheep and 
goats and swine, 
chickens and rabbits. 
The Danes admire 
animals as their 
friends and the source 
of their well-being. 
Even wild beasts in 
the zoo are more pop- 
ular than the movies. 
The Danish newspa- 
pers often feature 
portraits of animals 
on the first page 
along with the last 
news of the United 
Nations or the trials 
at Nuremberg. 

W ith appraising 
eyes the crowds of 
Copenhagen walked 
from stall to stall at 
Bellahéj, from box to 
box, examining the 
cards hanging from 
proud necks denoting 
the prize awarded by 
the judges. Sur- 
rounding the pen of 
one prize bull, a resi- 
dent of Sjaelland, we 
found a crowd of a 
hundred quiet admir- 
ing Danes leaning on 
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ANOTHER PRIZEWINNER 


PATRICIAN PARADE 
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HIS TAURINE HIGHNESS 


rails and shoulders, contemplating His Taurine Highness. For half 
an hour they gazed motionless in silent satisfaction. What were they 
thinking? Were their minds dulled and flaccid? No, for these were 
Danes than whom no audience is more intelligent. Some no doubt 
were exporters, some geneticists, others physiologists, some philoso- 
phers, others musicians composing bucolic symphonies, others poets 
drafting pastoral odes. For these were Danes, and Bellahdj and its 
animal kingdom also were Denmark. 
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NORWEGIAN HEROES OF THE 


QUARTERMASTER ANDREAS HOFGAARD WYLLER 
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Portrait by Marion Long, R.C.A. 


LIEUTENANT ROLF THORBJORN TRADIN 
KILLED IN ACTION MAY 31, 1943 
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hotograph by Kari Berggrav 
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Norwegian-American Pride of Ancestry 


By Grore STRANDVOLD 


“My own origins were within me. —Sinrayana 


T MAY BE DIFFICULT to love a land you have never seen or 

to be proud of achievements of persons whom you have never 

known, for, as a general fact, love is predicated upon personal 
contact, pride upon what you yourself have done. This may be said to 
be true in ordinary human relations, but it is a little different where the 
object of affection is a country, the source of pride the valorous deeds 
of a whole people. For there are, after all, such concepts as race, blood, 
national heritage; intangible factors, to be sure, but realities, never- 
theless. 

There was a time when Americans of Scandinavian origin liked to 
boast of their Viking progenitors, and even now you hear it often said 
that so and so is a member of the “Viking race,” but—less frequently 
than in former days. Now, reference is generally made to the achieve- 
ments of the Scandinavian North in the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, and the flaming trails of the Viking treks across history have 
become, largely, a thin memory by which to measure the progress made 
during later ages. 

Now Norwegian-American pride of ancestry has been aroused by 
the heroic fight of Norway against the German aggression, 1940-1945, 
and the consciousness of race, consequently, has become reinvigorated. 
It might not be correct to say that it has been restored, for it has 
always been active though at times latent; it has not been re-born, for 
it had never died, but it has derived new strength from the events 
connected with Norway’s war effort, with David’s bold defiance of 
Goliath. 

Now it is probably true that the Norwegian-American—and here 
the reference generally is to what are called second- and third-genera- 
tion Norwegians—did not often, prior to April 9, 1940, think very 
profoundly of the land of his forefathers; it was, in other than a geo- 
graphical sense, distant, and his image of it had been formed mainly by 
hearsay or by reading; there was no personal connection between him 
and that country, and, furthermore, there was, frequently, an attempt 
to be indifferent to the language spoken by his parents or grandpar- 
ents. Indeed, there were individuals and organizations that had a tend- 
ency to maintain that the Norwegian language had no place in the 
United States; in the public schools children were often told by 
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their playmates that the ability to speak or understand Norwe- 
gian was, to a certain extent, a mark of inferiority, and a sure 
sign that the speaker was “only a foreigner.” This attitude became 
quite conspicuous during the First World War when all languages but 
English were held in contempt because of the anti-German hysteria 
that swept the country and its institutions, the schools included. One 
result was that even in homes where Norwegian was spoken as a matter 
of course, many of the younger generation lost interest. 

The thinking youth, on the other hand, did feel a thrill of pride when 
it realized, and reiterated, that Norway was the home land of Ibsen, 
Bjgrnson, Nansen, Abel, Vigeland, and many others whose names 
were surrounded by international lustre, Grieg’s perhaps in a quite 
special sense. But still, there was something lacking, something that 
might serve as personification of the virtues of the Norwegian people. 
The immigrant parents or grandparents themselves did not always do 
that, and the younger generation, passing through the refinement proc- 
ess of the American school, once in a while judged the older group as 
not too bright in intellect, a bit uncouth in manners, somewhat old- 
fashioned in clothes, antiquated in tastes, and awkward in speech; that 
such Judgment in many cases was not quite fair, is a matter of record. 
But, anyhow, the younger generation felt that the elders were not real 
Americans, although they might be citizens of the United States, and 
that they belonged to a different age, to a country which, to young eyes, 
often seemed backward, and which was spoken and written of, mostly, 
because of its fjords and mountains, its whaling and canning indus- 
tries, its picturesque but, by frequent repetition, occasionally tiresome 
national costumes. 

Very often it also was a fact that the people who came from Norway 
did not have special qualifications for imbuing the young generation 
with love for, or interest in, that country; as a quite general rule. these 
Norwegians hailed from the rural districts where harsh, lofty moun- 
tains narrowed the horizon in more than one way, and but rarely were 
they able to tell their children anything inspiring about Norway or its 
high standard of civilization. 

Occasionally, in more recent years; you could watch Norwegian- 
Americans drifting into a “movie” theater to see Norwegian films 
which looked as “modern” as any here; clothes were up to date, so were 
houses and individual rooms, offices looked quite “American,” and the 
people pictured did not in any essential seem to be different from those 
here. It was noticeable that such a discovery gave the spectators a 
thrill of surprise, and it was possible to hear exclamations to the effect 
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that, after all, Norway couldn’t be such a naive and undeveloped coun- 
try as many had thought. 

That, in a great many cases, constituted the first visualizing contact 
with Norway—a contact somewhat different from that which existed 
through the immigrant parents. The younger generation had almost 
no other way in which to obtain direct knowledge about the country; it 
did not read Norwegian newspapers, and if it read Norwegian litera- 
ture, it was as a rule in English translation; as the years went on, this 
generation heard less and less Norwegian in church and in Norwegian- 
American schools and colleges, and, therefore, lacked a part of the 
background for understanding. But the motion pictures provided, as 
it were, a missing link: they opened the door to Norway, and the reac- 
tion was, in most cases, favorable because, forsooth, Norway proved to 
resemble the United States in ever so many respects, a comparison 
strengthened by the view of huge factories, generators, dynamos, and 
other technical wonders. 

And yet, Norway did not really live in the consciousness of the 
Norwegian-Americans; there was still something lacking, something 
that would make it outstanding among nations. It may be that there 
had been a more or less involuntary tendency to suppress the Norwe- 
gian heritage in this country—a tendency not wholly unlike that which 
has characterized the home-Norwegian effort to eliminate, to some 
extent, the old Danish influences. At the same time, it was possible to 
detect a movement in the diametrically opposite direction, for very 
efficient endeavors were made to preserve in the United States the 
cultural ideals of Norway. During the earlier stages of immigration, 
the language of that country was very widely spoken and written here, 
a love for it was inculeated through Sunday schools, churches, news- 
papers, fraternal organizations, and so on; perhaps it is characteristic 
of the attitude of the Norwegian-Americans that the only book pub- 
lishing house flourishing among them is owned and managed by a 
synod; there is no such secular enterprise. In colleges established and 
directed, in practically all cases, by the Lutheran church, Norwegian 
culture was studied assiduously and methodically, and thousands of 
students became closely familiar with the ideals and the ambitions of 
their forebears. 

Nor should it be overlooked that in a number of American universi- 
ties Scandinavian departments were opened, and that in most of them 
the curriculum was predominatingly Norwegian; with an understand- 
ing and a liberalism often so characteristic of the American educational 
system, such universities opened their portals to specialized depart- 
ments of this nature, and it is quite evident that in many cases that fact 
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was due to a persistent desire on the part of the Norwegian-American 
group itself. 

Then, too, there were Journeys to Norway: thousands of Norwegian- 
Americans have made such trips and have come back, inspired, de- 
lighted, and pleasurably surprised; what they had been able to visual- 
ize only through second-hand reports, now had become living reality, 
and, as a general rule, they were impressed. True, many of them 
thought that things over there were pretty small compared with what 
they knew here; distances and dimensions were entirely different, the 
tempo was somewhat slower than in the United States, but many of 
these tourists were attracted by that very feature of life, coming back 
here to report that the people in Norway really knew how to live, how 
to find pleasure in work, stimulation in recreation; it was, for many of 
them, a new, a restful, experience; something that proved that, after 
all, there was a part of the world where the ancient dictum of festina 
lente was successfully applied. 

After all, however, it could be only a minority of the Norwegian- 
American group that had access to courses in colleges and universities, a 
still smaller minority that had the opportunity of visiting the country of 
their fathers or grandfathers. The very large majority had no such 
privileges, and the individuals within this numerically far stronger 
group formed their picture of Norway and Norwegian life as a result 
of influences coursing through other channels. These persons missed 
certain factors which they, although seldom articulate about them. 
knew must be there—something that supplied a degree of concreteness. 

April ninth, 1940, and the sixty-one months following that date, 
gave them what they vaguely felt they wanted, that is, a real source of 
pride in their ancestry. You could see them at meetings, in church, in 
homes, in clubs, on the street, in the stores, and always be certain of 
finding in them a certain thrill when they read the newspapers about 
the heroic fight of the Norwegians against the Nazi invaders; almost 
with bated breath they followed the accounts from day to day, and they 
were, quite naturally, stimulated by the unusual attention the Ameri- 
can press paid to Norway’s fight for self-preservation. They read and 
heard with avid interest the accounts of the war exploits of the Nor- 
wegian army, they were excited about the bravery of the seamen in 
the merchant marine, of the Norwegian sailors under other Allied 
flags; they almost, figuratively speaking, stood at attention when they 
were told about the Norwegian Air Force in this country, in Canada, 
in England, over Germany, and their respect for the moral stamina of 
the clergy and the teachers of Norway reached new heights when they 
were told about the hardships to which the ministers and educators 
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were subjected, and the spiritual strength with which they resisted, 
When a certain third-generation Norwegian-American heard about 
the lectures which Professor Francis Bull delivered at the Grini con- 
centration camp, calmly defying the prison authorities, knowing all the 
time that the worst possible fate might befall him, he said: “And to 
think that I come from such stock!” The fortitude of leaders like Uni- 
versity Rector Seip and Bishop Berggrav left a very profound impres- 
sion upon Norwegian-Americans—they really were proud of them and 
of the hundred thousands who were behind them, resisting stubbornly, 
silently, grimly, realizing that the very life of Norway was at stake. 

There had never in this country been any situation with which that 
of Norway was comparable; it was something new to the Norwegian- 
Americans ; something that made their eyes shine, their hearts beat just 
a little quicker, and back of that was something else, too: many mem- 
bers of this group conjectured that among the men and women who 
fought back, might be their own relatives. You have no idea how many 
first and second cousins Norwegian-Americans still have in “the old 
country ’’—in most cases, persons whom they do not even know, but. as 
the saying is, “blood will tell.” So, to the realization of racial pride 
was added that sense of family feeling, of even deeper intimacy. 

During the war Norwegian-Americans noted, not without an up- 
surge of emotion, that in any constellation of the flags of the Allies that 
of Norway was conspicuously visible; Ambassador Wilhelm Morgen- 
stierne’s frequent appearances among, and constant contact with, 
Americans, and the news service sponsored by the Norwegian govern- 
ment for the benefit of the daily and periodical press, contributed 
greatly to the feeling of renewed Norwegianism among the descend- 
ants of immigrants. 

Also, it meant much that during the years of the occupation—and 
during the months following the liberation—a goodly number of out- 
standing Norwegians came to this country to tell from public plat- 
forms the story of the resistance and the spirit of their country; what 
surprised and pleased the group under consideration here was the fact 
that they were able to express themselves in good, precise English so 
that they could, in a very real sense, be considered representatives of 
modern Norway. Usually, they did not come primarily to address 
Norwegian-language groups—no, they were here because they had a 
mission to perform among Americans generally, and wherever they 
appeared, they fostered a feeling of additional pride in the minds of 
the Norwegian-Americans. For one thing, it was blushingly admitted 
that very few Americans, also very few Norwegian-Americans, would 
be able to go to a foreign country to deliver addresses fluently in 
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sisted, ff another language than their own. Such missionaries of good-will and 
about {§ information have done a tremendous work in this country, and a great 


‘1 COn- deal of it has served to re-arouse the pride of ancestry among the 
ull the [fF descendants of Norwegian immigrants. 
nd to Altogether, it may be said that the massive resistance of Norway to 
-Uni- § a ruthless aggressor appears to have given Norwegian-Americans a 
ipres- truer evaluation of the character of the people from whom they sprang 
n and than they could possibly have had before that spirit, so very character- 
ornly, istic of the Norwegian people, became, so to say, personalized before 
stake. their very eyes. 
1 that That is, and remains, the Spirit of Challenge. 
glan- 
t just Georg Strandvold, our old contributor, is an editor of the Norwegian- 
American newspaper Decorah Posten 
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rgen- 

ih By CuHarLes WHARTON STORK 
oe () ve THERE dwelt a king aforetime At the court a throng of suitors 

With fair women richly blest, Madly for her favor sought, 
cend- But ’twas Irmeline his daughter Wooed her with the tender lutestring 
Was by all esteemed the best: And with word-wreaths deftly wrought: 

and Irmeline rosebud, Irmeline rosebud, 
° out- Irmeline sun, Irmeline sun, 

plat- Irmeline all that was fairest. Irmeline all that was fairest. 

what Fixed on every knight’s proud helmet, But the princess drove them from her 
> fact Her bright colors waved supreme ; (Marble was her heart to each) ; 
ish so And of every minstrel’s verses One she blamed for awkward posture, 
res of Her name was the chosen theme: One she mocked for clumsy speech: 
dress Irmeline rosebud, ‘ Irmeline rosebud, 
wey Irmeline sun, Irmeline sun, 

thev Irmeline all that was fairest. Irmeline all that was fairest. 
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“SPIRIT OF CORN” 


Carved in Willow Wood 


Charles Haag 


By Ho.icer LUNDBERGH 


OOD CARVING, next to cutting in stone, probably is 

the oldest form of art in the world. Only less perishable 

than marble, the wood of a majestic spruce, a weather- 

beaten oak, a towering mahogany tree, or a hardy trunk of ebony has 
an individual texture, color, and design which few kinds of stone can 
equal. (I have seen magnificent Buddhist temples in Japan, built of 
wood, which through more than 2,000 years have acquired the smooth- 
ness of silk and a resistance to the elements almost like that of granite.) 
When the first crude knife was fashioned, the first whittler was born. 
In Sweden, wood carving has been practiced for centuries. Lovely 
early examples are found in state and municipal museums. They con- 
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CHARLES HAAG 


“FOREST FATHER” 


Carved in Oak 
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“WINTER SLEEP” 
Carved in Oak 


sist mostly of household imple- 
ments, such as ladles and bowls, 
ax handles and distaffs on which 
are carved, with patience and 
remarkable skill, intricate bands 
and loops. Many date as far 
back as the Bronze Age. 

In our time, too, Swedish 
artists have engaged in wood 
carving. Some have pursued it 
as a form by itself, a career, as 
for instance the self-taught Axel 
Peterson of Doderhult, whose 
gnarled peasant types and ro- 
tund preachers and land-owners 
are full of a juicy, highly indi- 
vidual humor, reminiscent of the 
best of Albert Engstrém’s mas- 
terful cartoons. Others again, 
when tired of their chosen 
medium, have turned to wood 
carving as a relief and a chal- 
lenge. The most successful of 
these was Anders Zorn, who has 
left behind a number of sculp- 
tures of remarkable grace and 
freshness. Carl Milles has also 
executed many works in wood, 
among them the heroic statue of 
King Gustav Vasa in the Nor- 
diska Museum in Stockholm—a 
figure of majesty and poise— 
and a three-piece group in the 
Time and Life Building in New 
York. 

Less known, but worthy of 
study and appreciation, is the 
late Charles Haag, who for 
many years lived and worked in 
Silvermine, Conn., and Win- 
netka, Ill. Wood carving with 
him became more than that—it 
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CHARLES HAAG 


was at the same time a 
science and almost a re- 
ligion. A science, since he 
studied, and came to 
know intimately, almost 
all the woods extant; his 
quick eye and sensitive 
fingers could tell with 
surprising accuracy from 
just what tree a grained 
and heavy block had 
come, and how it should 
best be carved. A reli- 
gion, since he gave to 
every tree a spirit of its 
own, a personality. dif- 
ferent from its neighbor, 
regarding each as a 
friend and as an expres- 
sion of a lavishly gener- 
ous Creator. 

Charles Haag was 
born in the Swedish man- 
ufacturing city of Norr- 
képing on December 16, 
1867. His mother died 
when he was only seven, 
and from his twelfth year 
he had to earn his own 
living. After an unhappy 
period in a factory, he 
became an apprentice to 
a potter and soon learnt 
more than the rudiments 


“DENSE FOREST” 
Carved in Black Walnut 


of this exacting craft. The work delighted him; it combined creative 
effort with mechanical precision. It was at the potter’s wheel that he 
first gained—perhaps unknown to himself—the knowledge that art is 
a blend of inspiration and accuracy. From pottery the step to sculp- 
ture was but a short one, and Haag eagerly tried his talent in this 


new field. 


In common with countless Swedish artists before him, he decided, 
after a few years of hard and concentrated work, to go to Paris. There 
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he found many outlets 

for the creations of his 

dexterous and versatile 

hands, and it was there 

that his genius reached 

full maturity. He re- 

mained in Paris for many 

years, with shorter ex- 

cursions to Switzerland, 

Germany, and Italy, and 

happily explored one 

new field of art after the 

“BUFFALO AND INDIAN” other. Not only did he 

‘arve statuettes, but he 

did architectural decorations as well, designed fountains and monu- 

ments, and also fashioned jewelry and silverware. Some of his pieces 
were even purchased by collectors in London. 

Success had come to him in many guises; in a dozen different media 
the former potter’s apprentice was doing new and exciting work. His 
future as a forefront figure among the artists on the Continent seemed 
assured. And yet, in 1903, Haag pulled up stakes, turned his back 
to Europe, and sailed for the United States. Perhaps the restless 
Viking spirit urged him on to conquer fresh fields. Whatever the 
reason, he left his old accustomed world for one totally new. How did 
he find the vast country beyond the Atlantic? To his biographer, 
Amelia V. Ende, he confessed: “I started a new life in the new world. 
became a citizen and have succeeded in feeling very much like the true 
American, the Indian. If I live three hundred years more I may be 
redder than the Red Man. On my arrival in America, coming directly 
from Paris, I was struck at once by the lack of interest in art among 
the people here. Moreover, I was surprised to find not a few of the 
things I had made in Paris on sale in the most prominent stores in 
New York, and to be told that they had been made here!” 

Individual in spirit and character, a man never afraid to be himself. 
outspoken, simple, and democratic, Haag soon came to understand and 
love the true heart of his adopted country. It is significant that his first 
piece of sculpture made here was a group carved in wood entitled “The 
Immigrants.” To Haag it seemed a most fitting subject for American 
art, and he was astonished to learn that in three hundred years nobody 
had chosen it for a work of sculpture. Of this impressive group the pvet 
Edwin Markham, author of “The Man with the Hoe,” wrote, “It 
recalls Meunier in its simple direct appeal to the primitive instin«t. 
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CHARLES HAAG 


the urge of man’s eager elemen- 
tal need for a foothold on earth.” 

Another carved piece from 
about the same time is called 
“Accord,” and shows a man and 
a woman harnessed to a plough, 
trudging in patient unison un- 
der the yoke. It was purchased 
by The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

A number of commissions 
now made it necessary for Haag 
to leave New York, where he 
had lived ever since his arrival, 
and settle in Chicago. When he 
set out for the West, however, 
he was no longer alone—his 
wife, Sofia Olofsdotter, a New 
York artist, was with him. Al- 
most from the start Haag felt 
at home in the vigorous and 
sprawling city on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. The East seemed effete in comparison, and the people 
he had known there did not have the breadth and stature of the sons 
and grandsons of the boundless prairies. In rapid succession he held a 
number of exhibitions at the famous Art Institute in Chicago, in Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. His works found purchasers in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Rochester, Minn., Des Moines, Winnetka, IIL., 
and many other cities. Haag’s sculptures in wood, bronze, plaster, terra 
cotta, silver, and gold began to enjoy an ever greater vogue. 

Once more, however, he tried the East and for some years lived and 
worked in Silvermine, Conn., where he acquired an ancient farmhouse 
with a large garden sloping down to the river. In the studio, a former 
barn, he fashioned two of his best known statuettes, both of men who 
could not havé been anything but Americans—Abraham Lincoln and 
Walt Whitman. The West, however, beckoned, and Haag returned to 
Illinois, to the pleasant city of Winnetka, where he settled perma- 
nently and where, on September 19, 1933, he died. 

In the vast and varied production of this talented, searching, warm- 
hearted Swedish-American artist, his series of fifty carved pieces, 
“Spirits of the Forest,” are generally regarded as the most important 
and the most truly interpretive of his passionate love for nature. It is 


“THE SUN” 
Bas Relief 
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interesting to hear what Haag 
himself has to say about these 
figures, which, like all his works, 
are as small in size as they are 
lofty in subject. 
“IT never learned wood carv- 
ing as a profession,” he told 
Miss Ende. “I took it up by 
accident. One winter day of 
heavy sleet in my home near 
Lake Michigan, I picked up a 
branch of a tree, broken by the 
ice, and I said to myself: You 
shall not perish. So I carved a 
figure out of it. For it occurred 
to me that of all the wood-carv- 
ings in the world, I had never 
seen one that did homage to the 
“THE HOWLING WIND” tree—none honored the tree by 
Bas Relief a monument. An ungrateful 
world, thought I. Thus I carved 
the series called Spirits of the Woods. Those figures and groups 
are symbols of the trees the wood of which I used in their 
making. ... They are directly carved out of the wood to express the 
spirit of that tree. Some people think the figures were inspired by 
Scandinavian folklore. That is an error. There is nothing in our Norse 
lore that suggested them. They are creatures of my own brain or 
fancy.” 

As late as last spring a selection of these Spirits of the Woods was 
exhibited at the American Swedish Historical Museum in Philadel- 
phia, once more calling attention to the technical skill and the fertile. 
vivid imagination of Charles Haag. For here were shown small. haunt- 
ing figures called “The Twig,” “The Branches,” “Young Pine.” 
“Trunk,” “The Moss,” “Father Oak,” “Walnut,” “Dense Wood,” and 
“Dying Chestnut.” In a vivid, yet delicate, parade, the whole forest 
seemed to come to life. For each carving represented not only a figure. 
but interpreted as well a mood, a situation, thereby bringing forth the 
kind and mystic spirit of the trees he loved. 


Holger Lundbergh, American art critic and poet, is a member of the 
editorial household of the Review 





The Lily of Fagersta 


By Our Starr CorRRESPONDENT 


N SWEDEN, industry is one of the fine arts and art is almost an 
industry and both are scientific. Americans ask how even a “dirty” 
steel mill can be beautiful and labor as rosy-cheeked as manage- 
ment. An American journalist who has written the best essay about 
the Fagersta Steel Works recalls the reply of the British gardener 
who was asked how he produced such a perfect lawn. “Well, I'll 
tell you a secret; you have to start about six hundred years ago.” 
One gets the force of that observation if he visits the new His- 
toriska Museet in Stockholm and sees how the Swedes started to 
develop their metal industries not six hundred but six thousand 
years ago. 
“agersta is, of course, not that old, though nobody knows when 
the Swedes began to mine ore and to make charcoal in that particu- 


HJALMAR ASELIUS 
General Manager of Fagersta Steel Works 
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HINRIC HINRICSSON HORN 


One of the owners of Fagersta in the 1600's 
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THE LILY OF FAGERSTA 


lar spot. 'To show the 
antiquity of manage- 
ment we reproduce a 
portrait of one of the 
seventeenth-century di- 
rectors. 

Now the charcoal bin 
of Fagersta is the larg- 
est in the world and the 
present director, in 
what is so often called 
“aristocratic” but is 
really democratic Swe- 
den, is a self-made man 
without a university de- 
gree. Sweden points to 
him with as much pride 
as we point to a news- 
boy who becomes a ty- 
coon. For Sweden, a 
very old country, with 
equal fervor preserves 
its antiquities and wel- 
comes innovations. Sel- 
dom do the Swedes allow old castles or churches to crumble with ruin. 
At the same time one of their mediaeval cathedrals is embellished by a 
modern altar painting by a Norwegian artist that is arresting in its 
novelty even to an American tourist. 

Fagersta is off the beaten track of tourists. It lies somewhere three 
hours by motor northwest by west of Stockholm. If you are an engi- 
neer, perhaps the company will send their motor for you and bring you 
back for dinner in time for the opera in Stockholm. But remember that 
agersta itself is only the capital and that the domain of this company 
includes Kloster, Forsbacka, Horndal, and Dannemora. If you cannot 
go to Sweden, at least visit the Fagersta offices in New York City and 
ask for their literature, photographs, and technical specifications. If 
you are very appreciative, perhaps they will give you a Fagersta 
gadget—a steel knife or a case of ladies scissors. Yes, Fagersta is 
America-conscious. For example, the export-manager, a sturdy Dale- 
carlian, is an expert on American affairs, and the research engi- 
neer, a former Fellow of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion who came to America to study powder-meitallurgy and had 


TAPPING THE STEEL 


From the ladle into ingot molds 
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SOME 


OF THE FAGERSTA FACTORIES 


OTTO CARLSON 


Export sales manager who 


Fagersta 


steel products 
nations 


to 


sells 
all 


to decline an invitation from American 
industry before he returned to Sweden. 

To follow the passage of iron in the 
Fagersta factories through its cruder 
molten and solid shapes into the finest 
thread is as fascinating as reading anepic. 
One of the recent products of Fagersta is 
the steel thread that Dr. Olivecrona, the 
great brain surgeon, uses operating on 
the human brain. 

Out of doors Fagersta is equally en- 
thralling. Every workman seems to be an 
athlete efficient in some variety of sport. 
The house-wives are interior decorators. 
Atop one of the surrounding hills is the 
signal station used to report the approach 
of planes during the war. The director of 
this lookout is an amateur botanist, and 
his hilltop is bedecked with flowers. The 
lily is the trade-mark of Fagersta. That is 
a fitting emblem for an industry in Swe- 
den, land of health, beauty, and happiness. 
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WORKMEN’S HOUSES ON THE BRINNELL ROAD 
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PSs Midsummer Eve at Fagersta 
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The Old Stone Tower in Newport 


The ‘Tower at Newport 


By WINFIELD TOWNLEY ScoTtT 


ELLEVUE AVENUE IN NEWPORT, Rhode Island, is 
one of the world’s famous streets because, after its block or two 
of fashionable shops, it sweeps broad and leaf-shaped between 

a mile of the great mansions and palaces of the rich until it turns into 
the Five Mile Drive where still more monstrous summer homes of a 
fabulous era front the rocky coast, a surf-wild Atlantic, and the glit- 
tering Bay of Narragansett. But all this is anti-climactic to Newport's 
most extraordinary landmark. And that is a rather small, a mysterious, 
homely little tower of uncut stone, commonly called “The Old Stone 
Mill.” It is not only the most extraordinary structure in Newport: it 
is possibly the most extraordinary on the North American continent! 
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There are impressive reasons for believing it to be the remnant of a 
church built by Norse explorers and settlers between the 12th and 15th 
centuries. 

The tower stands near the beginning of Bellevue Avenue in Touro 
Park, from which the land slopes westward to Narragansett Bay and 
eastward to Easton’s (or First) Beach. In both directions crowded 
building now obscures the dominant position of the tower; but in the 
17th century—to go no farther back, for the moment, than the first 
known records of it—the tower commanded a wide view of town and 
fields and sea. It has eight columns with keystoneless arches. There are 
apertures in the upper structure. Inside the upper structure there is 
what seems to be a fireplace; there are traces of flooring and window- 
frames. Capstones on the outer side of the columns would seem to 
indicate there was surrounding building. 

Why this tower is usually called “The Old Stone Mill,” why it has 
aroused ardent controversy for a century as to whether it is or is not 
a Norse ruin, and why, pending excavation which has been itself a 
controversial matter in Newport, it remains a mystery—all these are 
lively questions. If an archeological dig is eventually permitted—as it 
may be—we may get an ultimate answer of the most exciting impor- 
tance to early American history. 

It is not, of course, necessary to prove the exploration of these shores 
by Viking voyagers. That has long since been established. There was 
a “Vinland.” The sagas alone are evidence enough that Leif Ericson 
sailed west to this land about a.p. 1000, that his sister Gudrid and her 
husband Thorfin Karlsefne followed quickly in commercial ventures 
to fetch wood but were at last frightened from their little settlements 
by the natives whom they called Skraelings, and that Leif’s half-sister 
Freydis then led a similar venture which ended in treacherous murder 
of many of her associates. That much is certainly history, and later 
exploration and attempted settlement seem proven. What has never 
been conclusively demonstrated, at least not to the satisfaction of all 
scholars, is Just where these voyagers and landings occurred. They 
may, as Hjalmar Holand argues in his engaging books, have reached 
far inland by the northern water route; they may have come down 
along what is now Cape Cod and around into Rhode Island’s great 
Bay. 

What we must bear in mind is that a great deal of romanticizing and 
folksay grew up around the Viking voyages, and that, while it grew 
during the last century, scholarship has busily punctured it. An Amer- 
ica become rich enough to breed a considerable society with time to 
assemble and adorn its historic past eagerly seized upon some very 
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gaudy conjectures. So, when a “skeleton in armor” was unearthed at 
Fall River, popular imagination at once supposed it to be a Viking 
corpse, and Longfellow wrote a poem about it that connected it with 
the Newport tower—but investigation proved it to be just a good, dead 
Indian. Runic inscriptions on famed Dighton Rock, also in Massachu- 
setts, were long thought to be tangible evidence that here was Vinland; 
but exhaustive research in this century by Professor Edmund Dela- 
barre of Brown University revealed their true Portuguese origin. Even 
yet a search may be made near Wellfleet, on the Cape, to try to uncover 
again graves containing ancient corpses “with long yellow hair” as 
reported in the 17th century narratives of Captain John Smith; and 
at this moment in Newport there are a few citizens mulling over a 
drainage project, exact location not now to be publicized, in the hope 
of finding a Viking ship. 

In any case, and in the face of whatever exploded or still hopefully 
sought for evidences of Vinland life, we must also bear in mind some- 
thing even more important than romantic conjecture: that the dis- 
crediting of several such conjectures does not discredit the basic fact 
of the Viking voyagers nor, therefore, of the possible proof of their 
landfalls. The most obvious and most potential possibility of proof, the 
tower at Newport, has for a hundred years been swept about by argu- 
ment that on each side suffered from determination to be utterly right. 
That is, the Norse partisans had little to go on except a passion for 
their point of view; but though their opposition assembled a detailed 
explanation which has had the support of most reputable historians, it 
has now been destroyed and can be seen in its own way to have been 
greatly impelled by wishful thinking. In short, a struggle of romance 
with the hard-headed reaction it called forth. 

Not until 1942 did the entire question receive a thoroughgoing and 
profound examination, and that was in Newport Tower, a book of 344 
pages of text and 141 illustrations by the distinguished archeologist 
Philip Ainsworth Means. His conclusion was that “It is a fair conjec- 
ture that the missionary bishop, Eric Gnupsson, built in Vinland a 
modest little round church inspired by those which he had seen in Nor- 
way, Denmark, and elsewhere in Europe—or even in the Holy Land”; 
and that the tower at Newport is the fragment of that church and 
thereby the ruin of the oldest Christian church in the entire western 
hemisphere. 

Short of excavation, which the City of Newport repeatedly refused 
to allow, Means could not prove—or disprove—his contention; but to 
his theory he brought impressive circumstantial evidence. First, how- 
ever, he had to rebut the entrenched scholarship which pretty generally 
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accepted as fact that the tower had been built as a windmill in the late 
17th century by Benedict Arnold, the first Colonial Governor of 
Rhode Island. Scholarship is still more than reluctant to give up that 
idea, though in view of Means’ book and two or three documents since 
brought to light one is astonished at its tenacity. 

Newport was settled in 1630. Benedict Arnold moved from Provi- 
dence to Newport in 1653. He was a man of property and he owned a 
great tract of land, a portion of! which is now ‘Touro Park where the 
tower stands. Arnold owned the tower, and he used it as a windmill: 
those are facts. In his will, 1677, he mentions “my stone-built wind- 
mill.” It is also known that Peter Easton’s wooden windmill, the only 
windmill Newport had, collapsed in a tremendous storm in August 
1675. Historians have therefore decided that Arnold built a storm- 
resistant stone windmill. ‘To explain why it was so curious a structure, 
so unlike any other windmill with its arches and its fireplace and its 
architecture in general—this would seem to be insoluble; but during 
the 19th century investigators cleared up these questions very neatly. 
Too neatly, it now appears. David Melville found a picture of a wind- 
mill at Chesterton, Warwickshire, England, which had a superficial 
resemblance to Newport’s “Old Stone Mill”; which was supposed to 
be “near Arnold’s birthplace,” and which the architect Ingo Jones had 
completed in 1632—three years before Arnold’s family sailed to New 
England. Following Melville, George C. Mason, examining a printed 
copy of Arnold’s will, noted that the Arnold farm in Newport was 
called the Lemmington Farm and presumed that definitely placed the 
Arnold family in Warwickshire, since there is the town of Leamington 
—pronounced . “Lemmington.” These data were deemed sufficient 
proof Arnold built his odd, stone mill; they had the additional, impor- 
tant weight of the lack of any known mention of such a structure 
prior to 1677. 

In his book Means proved: that Benedict Arnold was born in Iches- 
ter, Somerset, England; that the Chesterton building was designed by 
Jones as an observatory, was later converted into a windmill, could not 
have been seen as a mill by Arnold before he left England, and prob- 
ably was not seen by him at all since it was not in fact anywhere near 
his birthplace; that examination of Arnold’s actual will—not the 
printed copy—showed the Arnold farm in Newport was called “Lim- 
ington’ —not “Lemmington’—and Limington is a town two miles 
from Arnold’s Ilchester, England, birthplace. Following publication 
of Newport Tower a bill of sale was found mentioning the tower in 
1642—twelve years after the settlement of Newport and eleven before 
Arnold moved there, and—this could be of great significance—another 
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document of the same era giving permission for the hauling away of 
rocks from the tower site. A still more exciting clue has just been 
unearthed which would date the earliest mention of the tower as 16382. 
In the December 1945 issue of The New England Quarterly, Freder- 
ick J. Pohl cites a reference in the “Commodities” paper of the docu- 
ments concerning Sir Edmund Plowden’s Province of New Albion 
which speaks of “a rownd stone towre’”’—to be used as a sort of garrison 
place, almost certainly on the Island of Rhode Island. The implication 
is that this tower was not to be built but already existed in 1632; and 
Mr. Pohl’s exegesis on the apparent use of the presumed church ruin 
as a fortification strengthens the evidence. Then the appropriately 
named Lawrence Phelps 'Tower published in the New York Sun two 
surveyors’ maps of Newport, 1717 and 1721, showing the tower as a 
separate structure with the windmill alongside of it: “this evidence,” 
said Means, “finally excludes Arnold as the builder of the structure.” 
Altogether the evidence could hardly be more overwhelming. 

The suggestion had been made many times over many years that the 
tower was not only a Norse ruin but indeed a fragment of a Norse 
church. Philip Means was not at all the first to advance it. He was, 
however, the first to exploit the suggestion with vast study, extensive 
travel, and the sifting of a mass of circumstantial evidence; and he 
brought to the job the experience of an expert archeologist and scholar 
who had long been outstanding in Andean and other ancient American 
fields. He described no less than sixty churches in Denmark, Norway, 
France, England, and other European countries, all of them reflecting 
the “round church” architecture of the famous Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Many of them bear striking resemblances to 
the eight-columned, circular ruin in Newport. All of them date between 
1100 and 1400. 

The detail of Means’ argument is immense but engrossing, and such 
a survey as this present small essay can do no more than urge its read- 
ers to Newport Tower itself—there really to study the similarities of 
stone work and construction, the significant compass-points upon 
which, like the European churches, the tower is perfectly set, and the 
reconstruction of the entire little church as Means supposed it likely 
upon the Newport ruin as it now stands. It is a book of the most exhil- 
arating importance, even though it necessarily left the puzzle unsolved. 
Means’ death in 1944 was a tragic foreshortening of his most beloved 
project and one to which he was quite willing to devote the rest of a 
career that seemed only midway. 

Means had never even heard of “The Old Stone Mill” until 1936. 
Between that year and the publication of his book six years later he 
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was allowed by Newport authorities to make photographs and draw- 
ings and measurements of the tower, to “study” it, but his requests to 
excavate around it were summarily refused. The Newport Park Com- 
mission holds authority in the matter and in recent years has made a 
ludicrous comedy—which is nonetheless a serious detriment to Ameri- 
can history in general and, one would suppose, Newport’s interests in 
particular—of chasing off reputable exploration. The probabilities are 
the tower has stood for many hundreds of years; we know for certain, 
over 800 years—but probably 500, even 800 years. In mid-19th cen- 
tury it was covered with vines for a decade or two and it survived a 
Newport architect’s suggestion at the time that it be blown up. It sur- 
vived the terrific hurricane of September 1938. But in 1941 when a 
scholar from the University of Virginia, Dr. A. D. Fraser, rested a 
ladder against it and climbed up to have a close look, arms of the law 
swept at him from two directions and drove him off. The Park Com- 
mission has yet to rescind its official view that excavation around the 
tower might cause its immediate collapse and therefore must not be 
permitted. 

Nevertheless, there have been signs in recent years that the Commis- 
sion may eventually heed the reasoning of experts. Upon publication 
of Newport Tower, a “feature story” championing the book and urg- 
ing excavation was published in the Providence Journal. Subsequently, 
Mr. Means was invited to present his case in a lecture at the Newport 
Art Association, across the street from the tower on Bellevue Avenue. 
A jam-packed audience of five hundred, meeting under the auspices 
of the Art Association, the Newport Historical Society, the Redwood 
Library, and the Newport Improvement Association, overwhelmingly 
passed a resolution urging the City authorities to grant Means and 
some reputable archeological society the right to excavate. Means 
agreed that the Park Commissioners were performing their duty as 
they saw it in “protecting” the structure from such “trouble-makers” 
—the Commission’s word—as himself; but that he felt bound to say 
they appeared to relate excavation to such projects as the Panama 
Canal and to “fear that I’d practically devastate the whole of Newport. 
I assure you,” he went on, “that is far from the case. The kind of dig 
I have in mind would employ shovels at the most—and more likely 
trowels. It would go not more than four feet deep and, at first at any 
rate, come no nearer than three or four feet of the tower itself. This 
could be done at very little cost and with absolutely no danger to the 
tower.” 

The next day the Commission announced that Means’ explanations 
“threw an entirely different light” on the matter and promised to listen 
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sympathetically to future requests to excavate. Those have not yet 
been made, primarily because World War II forestalled any such 
activity by Philip Means or others. Since Means’ death, Professor 
Kenneth J. Conant of Harvard has lectured on the tower at the Rhode 
Island Historical Society in Providence. Mr. Conant favored the view 
that the tower was of 17th century construction, of course by the early 
English settlers; yet it seemed to his audience that of all the pictures 
he showed of European structures resembling the tower the most 
arresting was one of an ancient Norse church still standing in Green- 
land. In any case, Mr. Conant advocated excavation; and the likeli- 
hood seems to be that sooner or later responsible persons will be 
enabled to complete the work Philip Means so untiringly carried to all 
but its completion. Romantic or not, one cannot but hope his theory 
will become proven fact and that we may knowingly look upon a no 
longer mysterious yet even more provocative monument, the great re- 
maining signature with which those earliest voyagers signed this land. 


Winfield Townley Scott, Literary Editor of “The Providence Journal” and 
author of several books of verse, is now at work on a long poem derived 
from the Vinland sagas. 
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Woodland Scenery at Skarridsé, Sjaelland after a Painting by P. C. Skovgaard 
(1817-1875) 


Mushrooming in Denmark 


By Morten LANGE 


UTUMN LENDS A NEW BEAUTY to the Danish woods. 
Towards the end of summer the dull green foliage sometimes 
gives an impression of dreary fatigue, but as soon as brown 

and yellow notes enliven the doomed leafage the woods again hold their 
old attraction for the nature-lover. In Denmark, at the fall of the leaf, 
the flaming reds of the sugar-maple which set American autumn woods 
ablaze, are absent. But might their effect not be too flamboyant in the 
quiet Danish landscape? There, the interplay of dark green, brown, 
and gold weaves the finest tapestry of color harmony. 

So any pretext to spend a day in the autumnal woods is eagerly 
seized upon. And what could be more satisfying and delightful than 
gathering mushrooms? 

Choosing a day in September, preferably a couple of weeks after a 
good rainfall, you may be fairly sure of finding the leaf-mould and 
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mossy cushions which carpet the wood studded with fungi of all sizes 
and colors. Danish folklore never took kindly to fungi, as witness the 
names commonly given to them: toadstools, jar-caps, for instance. And 
most unpleasant qualities were ascribed to them. One toadstool, a sort 
of puff ball, was particularly resented. It was said that if a potato 
remained in the field or meadow through the winter, it changed into 
a “Wolf-fart” and would blind a person if it blew up in his face. 
In olden times the dust of puff balls was applied to wounds to stop 
the flow of blood. Whatever the original cause of the bad reputa- 
tion of fungi, it could have nothing to do with their appearance. From 
an esthetic point of view they are satisfying, with their brilliantly 
pure coloring and often extremely graceful shapes. Notice that the 
tiniest, most fragile fungi frequently have the finest colors and shapes. 
That is why looking for mushrooms is a pastime accompanied by all 
manner of delights and surprises, if only one takes the trouble to scan 
the ground diligently for Lilliputian fungi. 

Should your companion happen to be a crass materialist, whose eye 
is not even caught by the most engaging, lovely, tawny wax-cap, good 
fellowship need not suffer, even so. You simply hand the sceptic a 
knife and a basket and show him what sorts of mushrooms will be a 
success when—deliciously cooked—they are served for supper. For 
yourself you reserve the more esthetic pleasures; and the joy of gather- 
ing the edible specimens will absorb him completely. At the end of a 
successful day, both are rewarded. Imagine sitting down at table to a 
fragrant, aromatic dish of steaming mushrooms! 

To find beautiful fungi requires only an attentive eye and some 
practice in distinguishing details on the ground. It is a more compli- 
cated matter to pick out the best edible mushrooms. So I shall give a 
brief outline of the nature of mushrooms; which kinds are best for the 
table and which must be left severely alone. 

The visible part of a cap-fungus approximately corresponds to the 
flowers of other plants. Below the ground, under bark, or in rotten 
wood, you will find the rest of the fungus-organism: long white threads, 
brittle, and generally as fine as cobweb. They are there all through the 
year but are not visible until you stir up the ground, root beneath old 
tree-trunks, or search for them in other ways. When autumn ap- 
proaches the pent-up force in this myceliwm finds an outlet in the for- 
mation of small buds or tubers. And if the weather is suitably mild and 
moist, these tubers will develop into the parasol-shaped fungi so 
familiar to most of us. | 

The cap (pileus), and in many cases the stalk too, is covered with 
scales or mucus which served to protect the mushroom during its 
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growth. On the stalk you often notice a ring (annulus), and at the 
base, the stalk may be set in a bulb. Beneath the cap are some very 
special organs, the gills, or lamellae, shaped like knife-blades or tiny 
pipes. Here the seed, the so-called spores, develop: they are minute 
bodies as tiny as the tiniest grain of dust, and only a few thousandths 
of a millimeter in length. The spores vary in color: there are white, red, 
brown, or dark-purple spores, and, when they develop, the lamellae 
take on the color of the original spores. These are the most significant 
characteristics whereby to distinguish the various fungi. 

Now the reader perhaps imagines that it will be possible, by simply 
combining these characteristics, to determine whether a mushroom is 
edible or poisonous. But it is not quite as simple as that, for there are 
no visible marks by which to determine unequivocally whether a mush- 
room is poisonous or not, tradition notwithstanding. Old books have 
alleged infallible signs, for instance that a silver spoon turns black if 
used in the cooking of poisonous mushrooms. That would be an easy 
test, but, unfortunately, it is quite useless. The only way to ascertain 
whether you have a poisonous mushroom or not, is really to learn to 
know the edible ones, and keep away from the rest. That this is not 
too difficult is proved by the fact that among the peoples of 


Flora Agaricina Danica 
Poisonous Toadstools: The Angel of Death (Amanita virosa), which 
usually kills its Victim, and the Red Fly 
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Eastern Europe mushrooms are an important staple in their diet. 

In Denmark, mushrooms are steadily gaining ground as an article 
of food. During the war, particularly, any variation in the drab, daily 
diet was welcome. And most Copenhagen Housewives’ Associations 
arranged for their members to go mushrooming. In the provinces, the 
interest is not quite as lively ; there, the country doctor and the pastor's 
wife generally hold a monopoly as mushroom-gatherers, neighbors and 
the local folks keeping aloof, rather sceptical of the whole thing. 

Fortunately, only very few kinds of mushrooms are really danger- 
ous. Some of the poisonous ones immediately give themselves away by 
their bitter taste, easily detected by chewing a tiny bit of the cap. (Some 
bitter mushrooms are quite harmless, just taste bad.) Others are more 
dangerous, and they should be identified and subsequently avoided. 
Worst in this category are the fly-mushrooms. Formerly, all fly-mush- 
rooms were believed to be poisonous, but now some of them are consid- 
ered a great delicacy. Others are innocuous, but unpalatable. Certain 
fly-mushrooms, however, contain deadly poison, so that death may 
ensue after eating only a single specimen. And there is another kind, 
which is extremely dangerous on account of its superficial resemblance 
to an edible mushroom. The cap is whitish pale, and may be smooth, 
entirely without scales, but on turning it over, the lamellae are seen to 
be pure white, not chocolate-colored as in the edible mushroom. If 
carefully uprooted, one notices too that the stalk of the poisonous 
mushroom ends in a tuber, encased in a skin-like sheath. 

The red fly-mushroom is probably the most familiar among toad- 
stools. In Denmark it figures on innumerable Christmas decorations; 
and children’s books with goblins in a wood are not complete without 
an ample supply of fly-mushrooms. The fly-mushroom does not, how- 
ever, belong in the category of very poisonous toadstools. One does 
get rather ill eating it, but the old Vikings found fly-mushrooms quite 
palatable. By partaking of them dried, the ancient warriors were trans- 
ported into the state of fury known as “going berserk.” Battles royal, 
tumult and riot ensued. Still, there is hardly a doubt, that the after- 
effects must have been rather unpleasant for the old brawlers. 

Most mushrooms are entirely free of poison, and a goodly number 
of them must be regarded as edible and a delicacy. For some reason, the 
favorite is the common mushroom (champignon). It has the advantage 
that it can be cultivated commercially. But Nature offers many more 
different kinds of mushrooms than the truck-gardener can think of. 
and usually more tasty too. Gathering them presents very few diffi- 
culties, even to a beginner, since they are easily distinguished by their 
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Flora Agaricina Danica 
Uneacelled Food: Our Field Champignon, the Forest Champignon, and the Delectable 
Chanterelle 


chocolate-colored gills (pinkish, in “infancy”), and by their charac- 
teristic aroma. 

However, the mushroom easiest to distinguish is the very delicious 
Chanterelle. While the common edible mushroom (champignon) grows 
in meadows as well as in woods, chanterelles are never found outside 
of forests. To make up for this, they are often present m considerable 
quantity. 

The color is invariably yellow, like the yolk of an egg; and the gills 
are nothing but narrow, yellow ribs. It should be next to impossible to 
mistake the chanterelle for any other mushroom, and certainly not for 
any of the poisonous kinds. Unfortunately, chanterelles are not as 
common in the United States as in Denmark, I believe. 

Many people find the chanterelle much more to their taste than the 
champignon, and there are several other kinds which vie with those two 
in delicacy, whether one prefers them grilled, cooked in soup, or served 
some other way. 

Among the best edible mushrooms we would mention the big 
Boletus, nicknamed “the Zwieback”’ or “Carl Johan” as it is more often 
called, supposedly after the Swedish king of that name. 

If a mushroom expedition has yielded a particularly abundant har- 
vest, it is all right to can or dry the mushrooms, thus carrying over the 
autumn riches to other seasons. 

Keeping pace with the increasing interest of the public in mush- 
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rooms, several popular guides have been published in Denmark, with 
illustrations of the most important species. Armed with such a guide, 
and with a measure of common sense, even a beginner can garner his 
basket easily enough. The illustrated mushroom books fulfill a double 
purpose, for they also serve to awaken a more scientific interest jn 
fungi. People actually study them. 

In the small country of Denmark alone, about fifteen hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of cap-fungi are known. Of course, it is quite a task to 
learn about them, but that, in itself, lends a certain attraction to the 
undertaking. The Danish Association for the Advancement of Mycol- 
ogy numbers about one thousand members, and many of them have 
acquired considerable knowledge. In the fall, special courses in mycol- 
ogy are given, for the purpose of further exploring and exploiting the 
mushroom flora. Elderly ladies and gentlemen demurely attend classes 
and listen to teacher expounding: the mysteries of mycology. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that mycology has rather a good 
background and fine traditions in Scandinavia. Already the famous bo- 
tanical work, Flora Danica, carried a considerable number of fungi 
illustrations. These plates were due to the famous botanist Schumacher, 
and originated mostly at the beginning of the past century. After that. 
the outstanding initiative in mycology passed to the Swedish botanist, 
Elias Fries, who, until his death in 1878, brought out numerous works 
on mycology. His efforts within this branch of the vegetable kingdom 
are comparable to those undertaken by his great compatriot Linné in so 
many other fields of botany and zoology. 


Of late, scientific my- 
cology in Denmark has 
again become _interna- 
tional in scope. This is 
manifest in the publica- 
tion of a magnificent new 
work by Jakob Lange: 
Flora Agaricina Danica, 
in which fine colored 
plates represent speci- 
mens of all the known 
mushrooms in Denmark. 
This work, printed in 
English, has been well 
received both in Den- 
mark and in other coun- 
tries. 


Illustration Reduced 


The Carl Johan Mushroom (Boletus Edulis) and 
the Puff Ball (both edible) 
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At the same time, younger students find new fields to explore. In 
recent years interest has centered in ecology, conditions favoring the 
growth of fungi. Observations are made on the growth of fungi in 
natural surroundings, where many things which would seem arbitrary 
or capricious prove to be interesting problems. Simultaneously, care- 
ful laboratory research is carried on. Most of the findings, it must be 
admitted, are of special interest to scientists only; nevertheless, a cer- 
tain number of valuable data are made available to the layman. 

The question of the interdependence of fungi and trees has evoked 
special interest. It had been observed that many fungi grow only under 
certain trees, and the character of this interrelation was made the 
object of intensive study, after the Danish scientist, P. E. Miiller. 
suggested that the fungi undoubtedly played some part in the feeding 
of the trees. 

In the main, it has now been made clear—particularly through the 
research of Swedish scientists in Upsala under the direction of the 
well-known botanist, Professor Melin—that the mycelium of the fungi 
intertwine with the root-hairs of the trees thus forming “fungi-roots”’ 
or “mycorrhizas.” Through these, trees and fungi feed to their mutual 
advantage, both drawing the best available nourishment from the soil. 

Scientists are also investigating the dependence of fungi on soil, 
moisture, and many other elements. Having collected the necessary 
data, it will be possible to foretell, with a measure of certainty, where 
and when mushrooms should be found. And yet, as always, when an 
attempt is made to uncover Nature’s mysteries, one finds that the 
majority of problems remain unsolved. The famous task which the 
Bible tells us was started when Adam began to give names to animals 
and plants, has not yet been terminated in regard to fungi and mush- 
rooms. New species are constantly discovered as a result of zealous 
research; and the expounding of the vital needs and growth of fungi 
has only just begun. Generations of students will have their work cut 
out for them. Huge laboratories and immense sums of money will be 
required for further experimentation. But the work is well under way, 
in Denmark too, and results may be confidently expected in the years 
to come. ' 

Whenever the student, cooped up in his laboratory, finds that the 
work is becoming dull and tiresome, he can easily renew his inspiration. 


Morten Lange is a Danish authority on the ecology of mushrooms. In 1939, 
he toured the United States studying the difference between the fungi flora 
of America and Europe. 


Two engravings in this article are selected from the illustrations in “Flora 
Agaricina Danica,” a recent history of the fungi of Denmark in five volumes 
with English text. 
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FIGHTING FOR KIERKEGAARD 

The first duel in Paris in eight years was fought this year with swords by two French painters 

after an argument over the philosophy of Existentialism, an interpretation of Kierkegaard. 
Each drew blood, satisfying honor 


Kierkegaard and the Totalitarians 


By G. MALANTSCHUK 


MONG SOREN KIERKEGAARD’S notes penned during 
the latter part of 1850 he makes the following remark under 
the heading: “About Myself”: “Often I think sadly of the fact 

that a man endowed as I continually find myself on the outside, as 
something super s—an impractical exaggeration. The problem is 
quite simple: Life has not yet become confused enough to compel 
people to seek me. But they will eventually discover that, however it 
all ends, conditions will become so desperate that ‘desperate’ people 
like me and my colleagues will be sought to render help.” — 

In these notations, which could be augmented with more of a similar 
nature, not only Kierkegaard’s distress over the time in which he lived 
is voiced, but also the conviction that. the future will have use for him. 
This philosopher was one of the first to discern in what direction the 
thinking of the world was developing and he has let his admonishing 
voice be heard. But he had to reconcile himself to the fact that he did 
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not want to be heard and understood before the storm had reached a 
climax. Silently and with self-sacrifice he thus continued working on 
the spiritual weapons of which the coming era would avail itself. 

Very early Kierkegaard became convinced that trends in the modern 
world were contrary to the dogma of Christianity and would have 
decisive consequences for the individual as well as the community. In 
his conflict with the philosophy of Hegel at the beginning of his career, 
Kierkegaard opened the offensive against these anti-Christian ideas 
and thus paved the way for a cultural crisis. In Hegel, Kierkegaard 
met one of the most consistent representatives of the opinion that hu- 
manity possesses the key of life of which family solidarity and the State 
were the highest manifestations. This philosophy dismissed the idea of 
religion as a revelation; it placed faith on a different plane and it pre- 
cipitated the trend of thinking which claimed that the individual was 
only a wheel in the machine of the state. Hegel has, in other words, in 
a decisive way, helped to create the theoretical qualifications for the 
following period of Nihilism and degradation of man. Kierkegaard’s 
philosophical refutation against the Hegelian philosophy proves the 
feeble foundation on which those ideas rested. He has penetrated the 
relationship between faith and knowledge with a profoundness as none 
before him. In this respect he will always be of great significance for 
those who face a struggle against the same odds. Simultaneously he 
developed the importance of the individual as a counterbalance to the 
currents of thought which were impending, the object of which was to 
minimize the value of the individual. This he regarded as his greatest 
mission and he says: “My possible ethical significance is uncondition- 
ally linked to the value I attribute to the individual.” 

All Kierkegaard’s writings deal with the solution of this principal 
problem. In spite of this and the fact that he seemingly has not con- 
cerned himself with social problems of a general nature, Kierke- 
gaard nevertheless has given us the best analysis of conditions during 
a cultural crisis where changing ideologies have disintegrated all values 
and substituted faith for knowledge. His thoughts and reflections on 
this thesis is brought forth in “A Literary Announcement.” 

In this treatise, Kierkegaard points out how the Hegelian desire to 
penetrate everything factually, gradually turns faith into knowledge. 
Soon, man will claim knowledge of all things, but he no longer believes 
in an ideal. All values are weighed and an inconsequential knowledge 
of facts is acquired. The uncertainty of the value of knowledge ac- 
quired leads man to desperation which he tries to conceal under various 
guises. Human beings will eventually resemble a rich man who has 
amassed a great deal of gold but lacks his daily bread and succumbs 
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from starvation. If Kierkegaard were asked how far the destructive 
force of this thinking reaches, his answer would be precise and defini- 
tive. Intellectual reasoning can wipe out all philosophic basis for Chris- 
tianity which man’s religious imagination and intuition have created 
during his range of development. But intellectual reasoning is power- 
less against the truth which no one has been able to discover. Man 
seeks to understand the creations of his own mind and solve them, but 
religion as a revealing medium appears to him absurd, the degree of 
absurdity depending on the integrity which he puts forth to grasp it. 
The struggle of the future will be between man’s religions and his 
philosophy of life versus Christianity as the revelation of truth. 

The retrogression of Christianity and the progress of the Hegelian 
doctrine in the modern world has created what Kierkegaard describes 
as individual thinking being overpowered by mass thinking. In other 
words, the individual and personal values disappear, the individual 
loses his independence and meaning in his relationship to family and 
state, and the latter is endowed with an almost sublime power. 

Totalitarian society is futile until each individual has worked out his 
own confession of faith and until all individuals agree not according 
to some mandate but out of the inner responsible consciousness of each. 
“Only when the separate individual within himself has won an ethical 
security in spite of the whole world, only then can there be talk of 


union. Otherwise union will prove as disturbing as though children 
married one another.” 


Dr. G. Malantschuk is a Ukrainian resident of Copenhagen. This article was 
abstracted not from the Ukrainian but from his Danish translation. His 
friends hope that he will lecture on Kierkegaard in the United States 


Submerged 


By ERLAND GJESSING 


O LITTLE GIRLS stood at the 
end of the hall, waiting embar- 


rassed and expectant the arrival 
of the king who was paying a royal visit 
to their parents’ home. They were the 
daughters of the Royal Danish Adminis- 
trator of the Island of Sild (or Sylt, by 
which it is commonly known) on the west 


coast of Slesvig, which then formed a 
part of the Kingdom of Denmark. It was 
in the year 1844, at a time when Ger- 
man was generally spoken in the homes of 
Danish officials and the “better” people 
in Slesvig, while Danish was: the lan- 
guage of the “common” people. 
Suddenly their mother rushed towards 
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them and whispered hurriedly in German: 
“The King is coming, you must curtsy 
to the very ground.” A moment after- 
wards, King Christian VIII of Denmark 
confronted them. He placed his hand on 
the elder little girl’s head and to their 
amazement spoke to them in Danish, a 
language which they had never used in 
their home. The elder little girl was my 
mother. 

The narrow sandy Island of Sild, 
which seemed to form the last barrier 
protecting the mainland of Slesvig against 
the storms and ravages of the North Sea, 
was her childhood world, a world which 
she filled with pious, dutiful, and peace- 
ful people. To the south of Sild, where 
Danish was spoken, especially in the 
northern part called List, lay the three 
Frisian islands of Norstrand, Pelvorn, 
and Foer. The last mentioned was the 
most populous one. The people of this 
island spoke Frisian and were intensely 
loyal to their Danish king. 

These islands and many smaller ones 
in the narrow waters surrounding them 
were undigested remnants of the land left 
by the voracious North Sea. In the four- 
teenth century, it swept over the entire 
lowland extending uninterruptedly from 
the mainland of Slesvig beyond the west- 
ern rim of Sild, leaving only unsub- 
merged the higher ground, which had 
become islands. The elements had repeat- 
ed their mighty assault during the flood in 
1824, devouring smaller islands. Thou- 
sands of people had perished during this 
and other floods and their houses and 
churches had been swallowed by the sea. 
It was a saying among the people of the 
islands that during turbulent weather the 
deep would some time give forth the sound 
of ringing churchbells as they were 
moved to and fro by the eddying waters 
flowing through the dark aisles of the 
submerged churches at the bottom of the 
sea. When this sound was heard, old peo- 
ple said it gave warning of future con- 
flicts, of new floods and coming wars. 

My mother felt the first stirring of 


fateful events by a question of her teacher 
one day shortly after the King’s visit. 
Her teacher was a Freulein De Voss, 
who happened to be of French Huguenot 
descent. She asked why my mother always 
spoke German when she claimed to be 
Danish. The question raised a problem in 
the little girl’s mind, of which she was 
conscious ever afterwards. It followed her 
when, after the lapse of three years after 
the King’s visit, she left the island of Sild 
with her parents for Haderslev, the sec- 
ond largest town in Slesvig, where her 
father had been appointed to the position 
of mayor. She saw him leave his official 
residence for the town square, from the 
middle of which he proclaimed in a loud 
voice his loyalty to the Danish crown to 
the excited and bewildered people sur- 
rounding him. She saw her uncle hurry 
towards him and reproach him violently 
for not siding with the Germans, whose 
armed forces were approaching Hader- 
slev, to which my grandfather rejoined: 
“The people are Danish, not German.” 
The two men parted as bitter enemies 
and never saw each other again. The Ger- 
man flood, supported by Prussian bayo- 
nets, swept over Haderslev. She stood at 
the side of her father at the grave of her 
mother in Odense on the Danish island of 
Funen, where the family had sought 
refuge. To my mother, a girl of fifteen, 
was left the responsibility of taking care 
of her bereaved and stricken father and 
her six younger sisters and brothers. She 
heard for the first time the solemn funeral 
service in Danish and she became fully 
aware of her origin and loyalties. The 
years passed and in 1854 she lost her 
father, who at the time of his death held 
the high-flown Danish title of “Over- 
president” of Flensborg, the largest city 
of Slesvig. He was buried in the cemetery 
of that city. On his grave grateful towns- 
people raised a memorial with an inscrip- 
tion extolling his merits in the German 
language. 

Came the tragic year of 1864 when a 
poorly equipped Danish army in bitterly 
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cold weather in February retired before a 
greatly superior Prussian and Austrian 
army from Dannevirke, the historic bor- 
derline of Slesvig, which after that time 
was lost to Denmark. Friends from the 
island of Sild, who visited her in later 
years, told her how they had heard the 
ringing of the churchbells from the bot- 
tom of the sea during the days of national 
disaster in 1864. 

My mother lived many years and died 
after the turn of the century. She left me 
a heritage of deep devotion to her mem- 
ory. In the strange mutation of events 
that mark human life, it happened that I 
came to Copenhagen, Denmark, in Jan- 
uary, 1918, during the first World 
War, to take charge of the United States 
passport control in that city. After the 
armistice in November, 1918, and the two 
plebiscites in Slesvig which were to de- 
cide the fate of the people of the two 
northern voting zones of that province, 
my office was filled with people applying 
for visas to the United States. Late in 
March in 1920, I found a score of people 
waiting for me. They were in national 
dress, the women wearing long bulging 
skirts reaching to the tips of their shoes, 
and bodices with two lines of embroidery 
on each side of a central row of metal 
buttons from the throat to the waist Their 
leader explained to me in German, as he 
knew neither English nor Danish, and I 
had made it plain to him that I was not 
sufficiently conversant with Frisian to 
follow him, that he and his people were 
from the island of Foer. This island had 
not been included in the voting zone 


which gave a majority for Denmark at the 
recent plebiscite, but had been made , 
part of the southern voting zone where 
the majority vote had been for Germany, 
Now that their fervent hope of seeing 
their island restored to Denmark had 
been in vain, they preferred, rather than 
remain citizens of the Reich, to immni- 
grate to the United States. They were all 
entitled to visas, which were issued to 
them. As these strangely garbed loyal 
people filed out of my office, one by one, | 
sat alone. It had become strangely quiet, 
and in the stillness I seemed to hear the 
ringing of the churchbells from the deep 
of the sea, washing the shores of Foer 
and Sild, calling, calling .. . 

Twenty years afterwards these chureh- 
bells were ringing again from a_sub- 
merged land to a people spiritually sub- 
merged. I stood on the dikes along the 
west coast of Slesvig, overlooking the 
North Sea and the Frisian islands. Ear- 
splitting sounds cut through the roar of 
the waves. The gray horizon was criss- 


crossed by giant birds darting back and 


forth with incredible speed, emitting 
blinding flashes which threw streaks of 
fire across the sky and sea. The Gods of 
War were at play again. English fliers 
were attacking the German air base on 
List on the island of Sild. They were fly- 
ing backward and forward along the coast 
of Slesvig, over the Frisian Islands and 
the submerged land from which the 
churchbells of the dead were tolling. They 
were flying over my mother’s childhood 
world. 


Our old contributor Erland Gjessing wrote this charming piece of autobiog- 
raphy in that paradise for poets, the State of Vermont 
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Swedish Books for American Libraries 


1940- 


1944 


Based on a compilation made by Greta Linder, Swedish library adviser, from the 
annotated lists published by the Swedish Government Library Commission. The 
prices were furnished by the Albert Bonnier Publishing House, New York City. 


FICTION 


Barthel, Sven. Cykloncentrum. (Berittel- 
ser). Bonnier. 1940, 188 p. $1.95. 

Life is rugged along Sweden’s vast coast 
line, particularly in winter, but so are the 
men and women who live and work there. 
They have been brought to intense life in 
these short stories by an author who knows 
them thoroughly. 


Bengtsson, Frans G. Ride Orm, Sjéfarare 
i visterled. Norstedt. 1941. 287 p. $3.20. 

Frans G. Bengtsson scored a big success 
with this novel from the Viking period, where 
he uses with virtuose skill, the tone and tech- 
nique of the Icelandic saga. A sequel, Ride 
Orm, Sjéfarare i dsterled, was published in 
1945. (316 p. $3.20). 


Berg, Eva. Den Ijuva tiden. Noveller. Wahl- 
strém & Widstrand. 1943. 298 p. $3.20. 


The author, who has written a series of psy- 
chological novels, has attained a very high 
artistic level in these novelettes. They contain 
exquisite studies in the psychology of youth; 
in one of them Eva Berg interprets in a mas- 
terly manner the day dreams and _ reminis- 
cences of a young woman who knows that she 
is soon going to die. 


Boye, Karin. Kallocain. Roman fran 2000- 
talet. Bonnier. 1940. 285 p. $2.20. 

The visions of the future of mankind, which 
the author has projected into her last work, 
are alarming, but, alas, likely to come true. 
Karin Boye does not limit herself to descrip- 
tions of the changes which will take place in 
the outward conditions of men. She also goes 
into the transformation of the human mind— 
and that is the most alarming part of her 
prophecies. She draws the consequences of an 
“evolution” the beginning of which we have 
already witnessed. 

Fridegard, Jan. Trégudars land. Wahl- 
strom & Widstrand. 1940. 260 p. $1.95. 


This history of the Swedish Viking period, 
as seen by a serf, moves in a prehistoric at- 
mosphere. The primeval landscape with its 
scant human settlers is impressively depicted. 
A sequel, Gryningsfolket was published in 
1944 (266 p. $3.20). 


Hammarskjéld, Dag, Selander, Sten & 
Anrick, Carl-Julius (editors). Svensk natur. 
En antologi. Svenska turistféreningen. 1943. 
365 p. $2.25. 

A selection of prose and poetry on Sweden, 
the country, which conveys an excellent pic- 
ture of the diversified physical structure, 
color, and atmosphere of the different prov- 
inces. The book is illustrated with pictures by 
older as well as living Swedish artists. 


Hedberg, Olle. Vad suckar leksaksladan? 
Norstedt. 1941. 406 p. $3.35. 

Sequels: Sista sommarlovet. 1942. 380 p. 
$3.70. Vackra vita tinder. 1943. 350 p. $3.70. 
Sla dank. 1944, 427 p. $4. Den felande linken. 
1945. 374 p. $3.35. 

With keen psychological penetration and in 
a clear, intellectual style, Hedberg has de- 
scribed the development and experiences of a 
young man of today. 


Hellstrém, Gustaf. Kdrlek och politik. Bon- 
nier. 1942. 519 p. $4.20. Sequel: Den gdngen. 
1944. 443 p. $4. 

In these two new parts of his autobio- 
graphic series, Hellstrém revives in a careful 
and well-balanced manner personal experi- 
ences as well as the atmosphere of the epoch. 
His novels reflect the political developments 
which the author has followed as foreign cor- 
respondent. 


(Heerberger, Helge). Sd ga vi mot paradis. 
Berittelser. (Av) Arvid Brenner (pen name). 
Tiden. 1944, 281 p. $2.50. 

The author, who grew up in the Europe of 
the between-war period, is a connoisseur and 
an analyst of human nature. Although he 
lacks illusions, Brenner is humane, not cynical. 


Johnson, Eyvind. Grupp Krilon. Bonnier. 
1941. 562 p. $4.20. Krilons resa, 1942. 552 p. 
$4.50. Krilon sjilv. 1943. 690 p. $5. 

Boldly blending realism with symbolism, 
this expert novelist has in this series painted a 
picture of Swedish society during the war, 
concentrating on the effects of neutrality on 
the thinking and acting of the Swedes. The 
leading character, Krilon, is a Stockholm real 
estate broker. He also symbolizes the human- 
istic attitude as opposed to any ideology 
based on violence. 
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kultur. 1940. 215 p. $2. 


A sequel to Smaragden. (1939. 342 p. $2.55). 
Realistic, honest stories of the hard life of a 


ship’s crew. 


Krusenstjerna, Agnes von. Sista noveller. 
Bonnier. 1940. 408 p. $3.20. 

Among the novelettes in this memorial edi- 
tion (the author died in 1940) some are mag- 
nificent. The elements composing them are 
sensitive intuition, keen knowledge of the hu- 
man mind and true poetic temperament. Ag- 
nes von Krusenstjerna’s favorite theme is 
cruel love disillusionment. 


Lagerkvist, Par. Dvdrgen. Bonnier. 1944. 
280 p. $3. 


The epoch is the Italian renaissance; a 
dwarf belonging to a princely court tells the 
story, and it is through the eyes of this wicked 
and vicious creature that characters and 
events are reflected. The dwarf is the symbol 
of evil. But the whole novel can also be in- 
terpreted as depicting not only the depraved 
renaissance aristocrats, but evildoers of our 
own time. 


Lilja, Gertrud. Hék och duva. Bonnier. 
1942. 363 p. $3.20. 


An intelligent and honest novel, the theme 
of which is the attitude of a modern woman 
toward professional work, love, and marriage. 


Lo-Johansson, Ivar. Jordproletérerna. 
Beriittelser. Bonnier. 1941. 340 p. $2.85. 


Like the major portion of the author’s writ- 
ings, these short stories evolve around living 
conditions of Swedish tenants and other poor 
agricultural workers—both before and after 
an improvement in their status had occurred. 
This happened partly as a consequence of 
labor union activities and partly because of 
the general rise of the standard of living. The 
realistic and impressive writings of Lo-Jo- 
hansson have substantially contributed to the 
improvement by focusing attention on the 


plight of this “forgotten” group of Swedish 
workers. 


Lundkvist, Artur. Diktare och avslijare i 
Amerikas moderna litteratur. Bonnier. 1942. 
266 p. $2.20. 


Lundkvist is probably Sweden’s foremost 
literary critic of the younger generation and 
has exercised considerable influence as intro- 
ducer of foreign writers. In this volume he 
makes a survey of modern American litera- 
ture based on extensive reading and a fine 
sense of beauty. 


Martinson, Moa. Véigen under stjdrnorna, 
Tiden, 1940. 485 p. $2.85. 


A peasant novel from Ostergétland, cover- 
ing the half-century 1830-80. The author pos- 
sesses a fertile narrative talent and a power- 
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ful imagination. An _ independent sequel, 
Brandliljor, was published in 1941. 620 p. 
$4.20. 


Moberg, Wilhelm. Rid i natt. Bonnier, 
1941. 357 p. $2.95. 

A narrative inspired by an ardent love of 
liberty. The theme is the great “peasant mis- 
ery” in 17th-century Sweden, where the no- 
bility tried to eliminate the age-old freedom 
of the peasants. The book was a big success 
because of its easily understandable parallels 
with conditions then prevailing in Sweden's 
neighbor countries. Soldat med brutet geviir, 
(1944. 764 p. $5.35) is an autobiographic novel 
describing how a young man (born in 1897) 
adjusts to the Swedish social system. 


Stiernstedt, Marika. Attentat i Paris. Bon- 
nier. 1942. 389 p. $3.50. 

A well-written novel depicting Paris dur- 
ing the occupation, with many convincingly 
portrayed Nazis and refugees. The Parisian 
atmosphere is excellent, and the plot skill- 
fully woven. A warm sympathy for human be- 
ings underlies it all. 


Thoren, Fritz. Herre med portfélj. Bon- 
nier. 1942. 360 p. $3.20. 


A fascinating story about a settled govern- 
ment official and family man who falls pas- 
sionately in love with a young girl. For her 
sake he abandons his bourgeois existence, but 
she soon slips away—leaving him for a 


. Younger man. 


Wallquist, Einar. Dagen oss firunnad. 
Bonnier. 1941. 255 p. $2.50. 


The author is a district practitioner in Lap- 
land. His books, with motives from his activi- 
ties among Laps and other patients in the 
scantily populated northernmost part of Swe- 
den, have become extremely popular. 


POETRY 


Nordens Stamma. Samling av _ nordiska 
dikter fér skola och hem. Kooperativa for- 
bundet. 1940. 474 p. $1.60. 


A cross-section of Scandinavian poetry with 
the emphasis on mother tongue, home country, 
and common Scandinavian heritage and tra- 
ditions. Another anthology, Sveriges stdmma, 
with the same format and appearance, was 
published in 1942 (108 p. $1.25). The latter 
volume contains a selection’ from the works 
of sixteen Swedish writers of prose and 
poetry. Here, too, the leit-motif is the free- 
dom and unity of the Scandinavian countries. 


Den Svenska Lyriken (1-14). Bonnier. 
1940-44. 1. Heidenstam, Verner von, Dikier, 
$2.85. 2. Bellman, C. M., Dikter i urval, $3.20. 
8. Cornell, Jan (ed.), Gustaviansk lyrik, 


$3.20. 4. Strindberg, August, Dikter, $2.85. 
5. Rydberg, Viktor, Dikter, $2.85. 6. Fréding, 
Gustaf, Dikter, $3.50. 7. Edfelt, Johanues 
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BOOKS 


(ed.), Svenska romantiker, $3.50. 8. Levertin, 
Oscar, Dikter, $2. 9. Snoilsky, Carl, Dikter i 
urval, $3.20. 10. Edfelt, Johannes (ed.), 
Svensk lyrik fore Bellman, $2. 11. Tegnér, 
Esaias, Dikter i urval, $2.50. 12. Runeberg, 
Johan Ludvig, Dikter, $2.50. 13. Karlfeldt, 
Erik Axel, Dikter, $2.50. 14. Bystrém, Olof 
(ed.), Romantiska sdnger och visor, $4. 


A selection from the works of younger 
Swedish lyrical poets has appeared under the 
title, Var tids lyrik. 


GENERAL 


Elgstrém, Anna Lenah. Tidens kvinnor. 
Steinsvik. 1944. 291 p. $4. 

The author, herself a socialist, a pacifist, 
and a feminist, has written profiles of a series 
of well-known women, such as Alexandra Kol- 
lontay, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Ellen Wilkin- 
son. Four American women writers are also 
portrayed, namely: Edith Wharton, Ellen 
Glasgow, Willa Cather, and Fannie Hurst. 


Engstrém, Albert. Albert Engstriém konst- 
niren. Ett album sammanstillt av Sven Bar- 
thel. Bonnier. 1941. 242 p. $10. 


In this attractive album Albert Engstrém 
(deceased in 1940) emerges not only as a car- 
toonist but as the distinguished artist and 
colorist he also was. In a volume entitled 
Mest om Albert Engstrém (Lindblad. 1941. 
300 p. $3.70) twenty-eight writers have told 
their memories of the artist. 


Fogelquist, Torsten. Svenska och klassiska 
utsikter. Bonnier. 1940. 256 p. $2.25. 

Fogelquist (deceased in 1941) displays in 
this, his last travel diary, the same virtuose 
talent as earlier in weaving together nature, 
culture, and history, the topical and the time- 
less. The first half of the volume is devoted 
to different parts of Sweden, the second to 
Greece and Italy. For all his learnedness 
Fogelquist is never dull or pedantic. 


Fries, Carl. Svensk kust. Svensk litteratur. 
1944. 473 p. $26.95 (bound). 


A magnificent and excellently illustrated 
work on the Swedish coast, its flora and 
fauna, its natural resources and industries. 
The author has succeeded in bringing out the 
special character of different sectors of the 
coast: the low shores of Skane with the eel 
fishery, the bird life of Oland, the sardine 
fishery in the Baltic, etc. 
Vart 


Furuskog. Jalmar. land. Bonnier. 


1943. 406 p. $10. 

An entertaining as well as instructive and 
excellently illustrated work which gives an 
over-all picture of Sweden of today as it has 
been molded by nature and culture. 


Harrie, Ivar. In i fyrtiotalet. Geber. 1944. 
375 p. $4.20. 


Can be considered as a sequel to Tjugotalet 
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in memoriam (listed in the winter issue of the 
Review. 1937). The author discusses with in- 
telligence and expert knowledge different po- 
litical, religious and literary subjects. In a 
part entitled “Dagbok 1940” (1940 Diary) he 
stresses the importance of keeping the torches 
of freedom and human love burning during 
periods of black-out. 


Heckscher, Eli F. Svenskt arbete och liv. 
Bonnier. 1941. 404 p. $6.20. 

An excellent and well illustrated survey of 
Sweden’s economic development from the Mid- 
dle Ages till the present time. 


Hedenvind-Eriksson, Gustav. Med rallar- 
kdrra mot dikten. Drémmar och dagsverken. 
Kooperativ férbundet. 1944. 184 p. $1.25. 


In this autobiography, one of the eldest 
representatives of the Swedish worker poets 
outlines with wisdom and humor the main 
features of his own life, while casting side- 
lights on the transformation of the Swedish 
community in the last sixty years. 


Hedlund, Karl (ed.). Svensk folkhigskola 
under 75 dr. Hikerberg. 1943. 467 p. $5.75. 


A jubilee publication commemorating the 
75th anniversary of the Swedish folk high- 
school to which both students and teachers 
have contributed. The powerful growth of 
this form of adult education during the last 
decades is brought out against the backdrop 
of the mounting influence of the popular move- 
ments in Sweden. 


Heidenstam, Verner von. Niir kastanjerna 
blommade. Bonnier. 1941. 218 p. $3.20. 


In his later years Heidenstam told, in beau- 
tiful and poetic prose, his childhood memories 
from the family estate, Olshammar, on the 
shores of Lake Viittern. These are of great 
value for the understanding of the author’s 
literary works. 


Hornborg. Eirik. Sveriges historia. Bonnier. 
1940. 454 p. $6.70. 

The prominent Finnish historian—who be- 
longs to the Swedish-speaking minority in 
Finland—has here written an excellent Swed- 
ish history in one volume. 


Konsthantverk Och Hemsloéjd I Sverige 
1930-1940. Bokférmedlingen, Goteborg. 1941. 
616 p. $22.20 (cloth bound). 


A richly illustrated work intended for the 
specialists as well as for the public at large 
and covering the development of Swedish in- 
dustrial arts, and handicrafts, in the 1930’s— 
a decade of exceptional expansion and creative 
renewal in this field. 


Lamm, Martin. August Strindberg. D. 1-2. 
Bonnier. 1940-42. Part 1: $4. Part 2: $4.70. 

Professor Lamm, who initiated the scientific 
study of Strindberg, sheds new light on his 
entire development. This biography reveals 
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more clearly than has ever been done before, 
the intimate connection between Strindberg’s 
life and his writings. 


Lindholm, Andreas. Sveriges konsthistoria 
fran forntid till nutid. D. 1-2. Nordisk roto- 
gravyr. 1944. 


Three volumes are planned, of which two 
have appeared; vol. 2 reaches the period of 
Gustav III. This is a reliable, easily survey- 
able and excellently illustrated work, where 
the author primarily emphasizes the Swedish 
line. In Den svenska konstens historia by Hen- 
rik Cornell (Bonnier. 1944. $9) it is on the 
other hand the international interrelationships 
that are particularly stressed. Worthy of men- 
tion is also Konsten i Sverige by A. L. Rom- 
dahl (Bonnier. 1943. 226 p. $2.85) written in 
a suggestive and lively style. 


Lundberg, Erik. Svensk bostad. Dess ut- 
veckling och traditionsbildning, dess férhallan- 
den till utlindskt samt dess egenart och fram- 
tidsméjligheter. Nordisk rétogravyr. 1942. 318 
p. and 96 plates. $4.20. 


This volume encompasses Sweden’s whole 
architecture in the housing field—from primi- 
tive hearths and cottages to castles, manors 
and 19th-century villas. 


Nasstrém, Gustaf. Forna dagars Sverige. 
Kulturhistorisk bilderbok om hedenhés och 
medeltid. Bonnier. 1941. 379 p. $6.20. 


An illustrated album intended for the pub- 
lic at large, with excellent illustrations and 
entertaining text. 


Nordstrém, Ludvig. En dag av mitt liv. 
Kooperativa férbundet. 1942. 155 p. $1.20. 


Not long before his death (which occurred 
in 1944) the author published this small vol- 
ume, where he describes his day in a lively 
and entertaining style with sallies and reflec- 
tions in his well-known manner. His main 
theme is that friendliness and mutual aid— 
which Nordstrém calls “everyday democracy” 
—are at work transforming Sweden into a 
real “people’s home.” 


Posse (-Brazdova), Amelie. J begynnelsen 
var Ijuset. Natur och kultur. 1940. 464 p. $3.70. 


The extraordinary vitality of the author, and 
the intensity of her impressions, make her 
memories, of which this volume is the third, 
truly fascinating reading. Here she describes 
her childhood home by Gresund and her visits 
to her grandfather, in Stockholm, Gunnar 
Wennerberg. 


Selander, Sten. Den grina jorden. Bonnier. 
1941. 187 p. $2.20. 


In these essays on Swedish nature—with the 
desire to conserve its beauties as leit-motif— 
Selander shows his great ability to bring out 
interesting details as well as essential traits. 
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Trettiotalets Byggnadskonst I Sverige, 
published by Svenska arkitekters riksférbund, 
Rabén & Sjégren. 1944. 455 p. $10.70. 

We are introduced to the architect genera- 
tion of the 1930’s—a new epoch inasmuch as 
Swedish architecture, which till then had main- 
ly looked to the past for inspiration and re- 
mained socially passive, from then on has been 
socially active and oriented toward the future. 


Ursing, Bjérn, Svenska viixter i text och 
bild. (1) Nordisk rotogravyr. 1944. 455 p, 
$4.35. 

This work breaks with the traditional meth- 
ods of Swedish floras, inasmuch as it intro- 
duces pictures—color pictures of more than 
800 varieties—as an aid to the identification 
of plants. Part 1 deals with the phanerogams, 


Wagner, Elin. Selma Lagerléf. 1-2. Bon- 
nier. 1942-43. vol. I: $4; vol. 2: $4.70. 

This outstanding biography by a congenial 
writer is based on first-hand impressions, ex- 
tensive research work and keen insight. The 
reader becomes intimate with the unassuming 
young girl who develops into Sweden’s great- 
est woman writer, and sees her saga-like march 
toward world fame, so to speak, from the 
“inside,” as through S. Lagerléf’s own eyes. 
We also learn what elements went into the 
composition of such figures as Margareta Cel- 
sing or Gésta Berling. 


Wastberg, Erik. Det svenska trédramat. 
Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 1942. 169 p. $2.50. 

A description of the Swedish forest and the 
utilization of its resources, written in a bright 
and popular style. The story is enlivened by 
the introduction of the human element: those 
who derive their living from the forest, such as 
lumber-jacks, drivers, foresters, engineers, and 
businessmen. 


Ahlén, Bengt. Svenskt férfattarlexikon 


1900-1940.  Bio-bibliografisk handbok _ till 
Sveriges moderna litteratur. Rabén & Sjégren. 
1942. vol. 1-3. $40. 

A reference work of great value, comprising 
all Swedish authors of fiction whose writings 
were published during the above-mentioned 
period. For each writer there is a short bio- 
graphic sketch, a chronological list of his 
publications, including non-fiction, and a refer- 
ence bibliography. The third volume contains 
the index, including a complete index of book 
titles. 

This biographic dictionary is supplemented 
by an annuary: Svensk bokkalender, edited by 
Bengt Ahlén. The first issue was published in 
1943 ($1.60). It is not limited to fiction but 
lists all writings of general interest which 
have appeared in Sweden during the year. The 
annuary is an excellent aid to libraries and 
other institutions, as well as to private indi- 
viduals who desire to follow the Swedish book 
production. 
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THE QUARTERS HiSTORY 


DENMARK IS AP- 
PROACHING a decisive 
election which will de- 
termine whether export 
is to depend largely 
upon the English mar- 
ket, as before, or 


whether new markets 

MAE will bring about a defi- 
DEN nite change in Danish 
trade. This is the burning issue of the 
moment and has arisen as a result of the 


negotiations which are taking 
place this Summer between 
Denmark and the Soviet 
Union. 

The Anglo-Danish trade 
conferences have not as yet 
gaged themselves to post-war 
commerce. Agreements that 
were made after the Libera- 
tion in 1945 have been the ob- 
ject of much criticism from 
Danish financial and produc- 
tion circles. The prices have 
been described as too low. 
Denmark’s position under pre- 
vailing circumstances is not 
satisfactory. The Danish 
standard of living is high, sal- 
aries are on a corresponding 
level, and the rate at which 
goods are exported does not 
conform with the economic 
status of the country. 

The War has definitely dis- 
rupted English-Danish trade 
relationships, and while nego- 
tiations to determine the fu- 
ture of export were reaching a 
settlement stage, an offer of 
a trade agreement was put 
forth by Russia. Foreign Min- 
ister Gustav Rasmussen, Min- 
ister of Commerce Erik Erik- 
sen. and leading personalities 
within government and com- 


merce flew to Moscow for a conference. 
Prince Axel was the Speaker of the Dele- 
gation and was the first Prince to put foot 
on Russian soil since the Revolution. His 
Royal Highness and the Foreign Minister 
were received by Marshal Stalin with 
whom many subjects were broached. 
While this is being written, negotiations 
are still in progress with indications of a 
most promising settlement. 

Discussions in Russia went beyond the 


sphere of trade, and a large scale program 


MORTEN P. PORSILD 


Veteran Director of the Danish Scientific Station at 
Disko, West Greenland, who will return to Copenhagen 


to publish his manuscripts 
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of exports of agricultural products, ma- 
chinery, vessels with a proportionate Rus- 
sian export of raw materials, fodder, etc., 
was agreed upon. 


However, the first concrete Russian 
offer did not concern trade. Stalin prom- 
ised Gustav Rasmussen to accept half of 
the 200,000 German refugees who are 
still residing in Denmark at public ex- 
pense on the condition that the Western 
Powers agree to take the rest. 

The overwhelming majority of these 
200,000 Germans originate from the ter- 
ritories which are now controlled by 
Poland. The desire to help Denmark out 
of a difficult situation has been manifested 
by the Western Allied Occupation author- 
ities, and Denmark is optimistically look- 
ing forward to being relieved within a 
near future. 


THE QUARTER BEGAN with the news of 
the Russian evacuation of Bornholm, a 
message which was received with joy as 


it seemed to imply that the sma!] island - 


in the Baltic does not have any strategic 
significance. The Russian officers visited 
Copenhagen on a farewell visit, were re- 
ceived by the King and attended a gala 
performance at the Royal Theater before 
they departed. 

The next event of importance was the 
6th anniversary of the German invasion 
on April 9, but before this memorable 
day was over, one of the most difficult la- 
bor situations of the past years had 
reached a climax. On April 8 there were 
negotiations between employers and un- 
skilled labor with regard to a wage in- 
crease. The situation was extremely seri- 
ous since it involved butchers and meat 
packers whose daily work is of the utmost 
importance, not only for the domestic 
market, but for the agricultural export of 
the entire country. As time went by, the 
strike menace became more alarming and 
on April 23, 55,000 workers were on 
strike. 

The Government did not immediately 
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take action. An arbitrary solution was 
hoped for, and it was not until the second 
week of May that the question of the 
strike being outlawed reached Parliament 
and subsequently became a law. On May 
13 work was resumed. The strike had cost 
the government millions of crowns. 


AFTER A YEAR’S PRELIMINARY INVESTI- 
GATIONS, a great number of cases against 
collaborators could be taken up. The most 
spectacular of these concerned the estab- 
lishment of a Danish-German organiza- 
tion to prevent the Nazi party from gain- 
ing too much power. Foreign Minister 
Erik Scavenius had supported this propo- 
sal and the General Director for the Na- 
tional Railways, Peter Knutzen, was ap- 
pointed Director of the Organization. The 
case has not as yet been terminated. 

The greatest criminal case in the his- 
tory of Denmark has also been brought to 
the foreground this summer. It involves 


two young men who have worked for the 


Gestapo as a veritable murder team and 
killed Danish citizens by German com- 
mand. 

The leaders of this band, Bothilsen 
Nielsen and Brénnum, have 92 murders 
and 142 bombings on their conscience. 
They took the stand in court without re- 
morse. 


THE QUESTION OF DANISH IMPORTS is 
still unsettled. The frozen Danish assets 
in the United States have been freed, but 
that does not signify a substantial in- 
crease of imports. Mr. Bramsnaes, Direc- 
tor of the National Bank, has voiced his 
concern over the Danish assets in con- 
junction with the difficult and inadequate 
regulations which govern Sterling com- 
pared with the few regulations which gov- 
ern the export of English coal, so essen- 
tial to Danish industry. 

The Danish monetary situation has re- 
sulted in drastic measures, forbidding 
Danes to travel to Sweden without valid 
reasons. Formerly Danes would go to 
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Sweden where commodities are plentiful 
and the prices low in comparison with 
those in Denmark. The Police had to dis- 
rupt this traffic because it was suspected 
that Swedish currency was bought on the 
black market at the rate of two hundred 
Danish for one hundred Swedish crowns. 
This action on the part of the Police was 
naturally most unpopular. 


Knup Kristensen, leader of the Left 
Wing of the Government, has conducted 
the administration of the country for 
nearly a year and has a firm hold in spite 
of labor disputes and differences and the 
fact that the Left Wing is a minority in 
Parliament. A Gallup Poll which was con- 
ducted by the newspaper Berlingske Ti- 
dende has revealed that in May 37 per- 
cent of the people were of the opinion that 
the Government had managed “very well,” 
30 percent “fairly well’ and 33 percent 
“badly.”’ An interesting factor in this 


connection is that almost one third of the 
Communists who were asked found the 
administration “efficient” or “fairly effi- 


cient” in spite of the fact that the Com- 
munists are the most bitter opponents of 
the Left Wing. 


Mr. KrisTENSEN’s PROPOSAL that Dan- 
ish crowns be devaluated is related to an 
important political issue which concerns 
the future of South Slesvig. While the 
Coalition Government after the Libera- 
tion unanimously suggested that the Ger- 
man border remain unchanged, Knud 
Kristensen maintains that the border ques- 
tion is not definitely settled. “It is our 
duty to regain as much territory as pos- 
sible,” he says. 

The Danish minority south of the bor- 
der has been granted liberties by the 
British Government, which shows that the 
British are sympathetic and understand 
the Danish problem in South Slesvig. 
Danes in Slesvig are consequently in a 
position to present themselves as inde- 
pendent candidates in the coming munici- 
pal elections. 


AMERICANS ARE TESTING by plane for 
possible oil deposits in Denmark. In the 
town of Vejrum in Jylland at Holsterbo, 
American mineralogists in search of oil 
have found salt. A yearly production of 
Kr. 30,000,000 is estimated. 


Tue KinG AND QUEEN visited Danish 
Slesvig in June. The Royal couple were 
received with hearty demonstrations of 
affection by the population, whose future 
is so uncertain because of the unsolved 
questions of German Slesvig. With 300,- 
000 refugees south of the national bound- 
ary, political pressure on the Danish 
border is feared, and therefore the spirit 
of loyalty and eagerness to help alleviate 
the situation was received with gratitude. 
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THE INTEREST OF THE 
IcELANDIC PUBLIC dur- 
ing the last quarter was 
centered around two 
main subjects: The 
news releases about the 
so-called “‘base ques- 
tion” and the general 


ICELAND °°" 
Anxiously awaited 


news of the desire of the United States to 
obtain military bases in Iceland was re- 
leased in a statement by Prime Minister 
Olafur Thors on April 26. The main con- 
tents of this statement were as follows: 
On October 1, 1945, the American Minis- 
ter to Reykjavik approached the Ice- 
landic Government in order to open 
negotiations about future military bases 
in: Iceland. During the next weeks the 
matter was discussed in Reykjavik, and 
later in Washington. Finally, on Decem- 
ber 6, after the Icelandic Government had 
stated that it was not prepared to enter 
any negotiations on the subject, the 
United States Government agreed to let 
the matter rest for the time being. 
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On the following day, April 27, a sim- 
ilar statement was made by the United 
States Department of State. 

The results of the general election on 
June 30 showed little change, the opposi- 
tion party (Progressives) losing 2 seats 
to one of the government parties, the 
Social Democrats. 

The position of the political parties is 
now as follows: 

VOTES SEATS 
26,428 20 
15,072 13 
13,049 10 
11,911 9 


Independence Party 
Progressives 
Communists 

Social Democrats 


The returns show that the Government 
parties have held their own and better 
than that, whereas the opposition lost 
both votes and seats. 

There has been no indication that the 
present coalition government will not con- 
tinue in office. 


Reconstruction of the 
frightfully bombed and 
burned coast cities of 
Kristiansund, Aale- 
sund, and Bergen and 
rebuilding of other dev- 
astated areas, particu- 
larly the northernmost 
oo et wy province of Finnmark, 

to which the retreating 
Germans applied the “scorched earth” 
policy with sadistic vengeance, is the task 
of the Norwegian labor government aiid 
the local authorities concerned. This task 
requires a lot of money and time and the 
efficient cooperation of the provincial and 
municipal authorities as well as the pop- 
ulation generally. 

Coupled with this overall task the Nor- 
wegian Government, with Prime Minister 
Einar Gerhardsen at the head, is the 
urgent job of restoring the national econ- 
omy to a level upon which to base im- 
proved living conditions, social security 
and a far better way of life for the entire 


_. 
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population. ‘To accomplish these objec- 
tives calls for statesmanship of a high 
order of intelligence, vision, and practi- 
cability. 

In the furtherance of this policy Nor- 
way’s preeminence as a maritime nation 
must be restored to at least its pre-war 
status, preferably higher. Norway’s ship- 
ping has long been an important factor 
in balancing the national budget. New 
ships must be built to compensate for the 
enormous loss of tonnage during the war. 
Norwegian shipyards are already at 
work and ships, both cargo and passenger 
liners of large tonnage, have recently 
been contracted for in Holland, England, 
and Northern Ireland to be delivered dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948. Norwegian shipping 
is obliged to compete with other maritime 
nations. This requires satisfactory adjust- 
ment regarding seamen’s wage rates, 
working hours, and conditions generally 
with the Norwegian seamen’s unions in 
the several branches of work. 

Consequently the labor government is 
confronted with no easy task in the solu- 
tion of the many-sided problems confront- 
ing the country. In its announced policy 
of reconstruction and the inauguration of 
a better economic and social life for the 
entire population, the labor government 
appears to be backed up by well-nigh 
universal support. 


Ear.y 1n Jury the Odelsthing, a divi- 
sion of the Storthing (National Parlia- 
ment), ratified the law concerning settle- 
ment with the ship owners for the Gov- 
ernment’s use of the merchant fleet during 
the war. The entire fleet, in the beginning 
approximately 1,000 ships, was operated 
by the wartime agency “Nortraship,” with 
headquarters in New York. The settle- 
ment legislation grants the ship owners 
approximately 3,197 million kroner. Of 
this amount 1,673 million kroner is brack- 
eted as compensation for lost tonnage at 
sea and for equalization fees, 953 millions 
for amortization and 571 millions for the 
home fleet. 
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In answer to an opinion from the De- 
partment of Finance, Mons Lid declared 
that even if the compensation appeared 
to be high, the settlement includes so 
many advantages that objections are out 
of order. This opinion was supported by 
the finance committee. A substantial por- 
tion of the settlement will be expended 
for rebuilding the fleet. Mr. Lid expressed 
gratitude for the heroic work of the sea- 
men during the war. The sailors’ pension 
fund now to be established is no more 
than the seamen deserve. The entire Nor- 
wegian nation, declared Mr. Lid, is deep- 
ly thankful to our seamen for their great 
contribution to winning the war. 


A proTocoL has been signed extending 
for one year the agreement between Nor- 
way and Denmark regarding East Green- 
land. The new agreement runs to July 
10, 1947. 

Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, visited Oslo, his home 
town, early in July. He left New York 
by air on July 4 and planned to visit, 
besides Oslo, Geneva, the Hague, Brus- 
sels, and London to make reports on the 
progress of the United Nations’ work 
hitherto and to acquaint himself with 
United Nations’ work in Europe gener- 
ally. 

At the same time announcement was 
made of the appointment of the Norwe- 
gian journalist Tor Gjesdal to the posi- 
tion of director of the United Nations’ 
Information Service, with headquarters 
in New York. The service will have sub- 
ordinate offices in London, Paris, Copen- 
hagen, Cairo, and Nanking. 

Mr. Gjesdal was for a number of years 
employed by Arbeiderbladet, Oslo. Under 
the German invasion he followed as cor- 
respondent the retreat of the Norwegian 
troops northward. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Norwegian govern- 
ment information service in London under 
Prime Minister Nygaardsvold. Here he 
remained until the end of the war. There- 
upon he returned to Norway with the 


archives of his office and returned to his 
former job with Arbeiderbladet and be- 
came its London correspondent. At the 
International Journalist Congress in Co- 
penhagen in the beginning of June Mr. 
Gjesdal was elected one of the four 
vice-presidents of that organization, 
which claims a membership of 80,000 
journalists scattered among many coun- 
tries. 


By MEANS OF A sorT OF GaLLuP PoLL 
an Oslo newspaper (Dagbladet) has taken 
a poll among the people all over the coun- 
try and by this means believes it has 
found out whom the people think are the 
thirty-five “biggest” persons in Norway. 
The question who had contributed most 
to the winning of the war on land, sea, in 
the air or otherwise resulted as follows: 

1. King Haakon. 2. Nordahl Grieg 
(poet). 3. President of the University of 
Oslo, Didrik Arup Seip. 4. Crown Prince 
Olav. 5. Martin Linge. 6. Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and leader of the 
underground forces, Paal Berg. 7. Gen- 
eral Ruge. 8. Col. Ole Reistad. 9. Max 
Manus. 10. Arnulf Overland (poet). 11. 
Viggo Hansteen (executed by the Nazis). 
12. Rolf Wickstrém (executed by the 
Nazis). 13. Col. Bernt Balchen (Amer- 
ican citizen). 14. Jacob S. Worm-Miiller 
(professor of history in the University of 
Oslo). 15. Lt. Thor Hannevig. 16. Crown 
Princess Martha. 17. Leif Tronstad. 18. 
Admiral Corneliussen. 19. Arne Fjellbu. 
20. Lauritz Sand. 21. Toraly Oksnevad. 
22. Francis Bull. 23. Sigrid Undset. 24. 
Trygve Lie. 25. Hans Cappelen. 26. The 
besieged troops at Fort Oscarsborg (in 
the Oslo Fjord) who sank the German 
invasion warship Bliicher. 27. General 
Olav Helset. 28. Olav Rytter. 29. Carl J. 
Hambro, President of the Storthing. 30. 
General Fleischer. 31. Arne Ording. 32. 
Johan Scharffenberg. 33. General Riiser 
Larsen. 34. Former Prime Minister Johan 
Nygaardsvold. 32. Eivind Berggrav, Bish- 
op of Oslo and Primate of the Established 
Church. 
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BOGSTAD 


Mrs. Agnes Leach visited this historic estate during her visit to Norway in May 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the death of 
Henry Johansen, wholesale lumber dealer 
and husband of the former Metropolitan 
(New York) opera star Kirsten Flagstad, 
was received throughout Norway with a 
minimum of regret. The cause of death 
was cancer of the lungs. He was 63 years 
old. Johansen was charged with vast eco- 
nomic frauds and traitorous transactions 
with the German enemy during the war. 
He died in a hospital in Oslo on June 26. 
Owing to his increasing illness he had 
been transferred from a concentration 
camp at Ilebu. 

The day after his death the Department 
of Justice announced that the economic 
part of the Government’s charges against 
him would be prosecuted regardless of his 
death. On June 28 the Government or- 
dered confiscated 16 million kroner of the 
estate. In order to clear up the magnitude 


of Johansen’s frauds against his native 
country the police declared that it would 
be necessary to examine books and docu- 
ments as large as those found in the na- 
tional budget. 


Tue Courts or Justice in Oslo and 
other parts of the country continued dur- 
ing the last quarter the hearing of cases 
against traitors. Up to the middle of June 
two hundred traitors had been given the 
death sentence. Attorney General Arnzen 
declared that as a rule the.so-called pas- 
sive members of the N.S.—National Unity 
organization—are let off with lighter or 
heavier fines. Of this type of traitors, 
about 4,000 are awaiting hearings in court. 
In another category in which the number 
is about 5,000 persons, the culprits are 
usually given prison sentences. Alf Whist, 
who served as “minister” in the Quisling 
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Morgenbladet 


CARL J. HAMBRO CLOSES THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“He has put down the mighty from their seat and exalted them of low degree.” Providence 
selected little Norway to close The League of Nations and open The United Nations. Carl J. 
Hambro, Norwegian President of The League of Nations Assembly, the last day in Geneva, 
between Philip Noel-Baker, British Minister of State, and Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, one of 
the “founding fathers” of the League. In his closing speech Mr. Noel-Baker saluted Mr. 
Hambro; “Mr. Hambro has rendered the nations of the world services that will never die. 
(Applause.) His name will be recorded in history with those of Wilson, Cecil, Nansen, and 
Briand” 


“government,” was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment at hard labor. Two of the 
jurymen favored the death sentence. In 
addition the court ordered 197,000 kroner 
of his estate taken over by the Govern- 
ment, all he had, and assessed him 3 mil- 
lion kroner as compensation for political 


fraud. 


A TRAGIC AIRPLANE ACCIDENT 0C- 


curred on May 22 when the Norwegian 
Air Society’s passenger plane crashed at 
Fornebu airfield, near Oslo, just as it had 
lifted for a start with Stockholm as its 
destination. The motor went dead. Of the 
fourteen persons on board, thirteen were 
killed. The fourteenth person, who es- 
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HELGA STENE 


Nominated Foundation Lecturer from 

Norway, 1947. Organizations wishing 

to engage Miss Stene should write to 

the Director, The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation 


caped with his life, was Hans Kier, a well 
known engineer. The plane crashed from 
a height of only 50 meters and struck a 
family house in which fortunately no one 
was injured. 

Among the eleven passengers killed 
was the famous Norwegian author, Ron- 
ald Fangen. The others were Henrik 
Grosch, Oslo; Leif Holst, Drammen; 
Finn Poulsen, Oslo; Herman Dworets- 
zky, Stockholm, all business men, and 
Professor Adolf Lindvik, Oslo; Arne 
Matheson, engineer, Oslo; the Swedish 
artist Isaac Griinewald and Mrs. Marta 
Griinewald, Stockholm; Arthur Stein- 
metz, address unknown. 

The three members of the crew killed 
were pilot Captain Olav Djénne, Voss; 
second pilot Daniel Steen, Oslo; radio- 
man Colstrup Larsen, Nanset at Narvik. 
Oberst Bernt Balchen declared that the 
motor had been tested and found in good 


order. The plane had formerly belonged 
to the Nazi chief Terboven. 


Tue Directorate charged with assess- 
ing fines against persons held guilty of 
traitorous conduct has obtained a court 
order against Knut Hamsun calling for 
the payment of a fine of 500,000 kroner, 
The famous author’s advanced age has 
spared him a life in a prison camp. 


A PROPOSAL was recently presented to 
the Storthing concerning expenses in- 
curred in connection with Norway’s lib- 
eration from Nazi tyranny. The estimated 
expenses run to about 28 million kroner. 
The largest amounts are for military 
guard duty at the camps of German war 
prisoners, approximately 9 million kro- 
ner, and for mine sweeping along Nor- 
way’s far flung coasts, nearly 7 millions. 


Minister or Finance Brofoss and De- 
fense Minister Hauge were in June in 
London in conference with members of 
the British Government regarding wind- 
ing up of Norwegian military installa- 
tions in Great Britain and British installa- 
tions in Norway. Conferences were also 
held regarding purchase of military sup- 
plies in connection with reorganization of 
Norway’s defense. Norway is to take part 
in the occupation of Germany with a 
force of 4,000 men. 


Cuartes Utrickx Bay, of New York, 
American industrialist of Norwegian de- 
scent, has succeeded Lithgow Osborne as 
United States Ambassador to Norway. 
Mr. Osborne’s mission was regarded as 
highly successful in Norway and his res- 
ignation a source of keen regret. Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, veteran Norwegian Am- 
bassador to the United States, spent East- 
er week in Oslo and flew back again July 
20 for several weeks to supervise the 
Norwegian end of many important cul- 
tural, political, and commercial negotia- 
tions with the United States. 
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Tue SwepisH RikspaG 
on June 27 gave unani- 
mous permission for the 
Government to accept 
membership in the 
United Nations, if and 
when offered, after con- 
pineasel sulting only the.Coun- 
SWEDEN cil on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which can be 
summoned on short notice. 


A NEW OLD-AGE PENSION, or social se- 
curity, law, was approved by both Cham- 
bers of the Riksdag on June 21, affecting 
an estimated 700,000 men and women at 
an annual Government cost of 781 mil- 
lion kronor, or about $195,000,000, the 
highest so far in any country, or approxi- 
mately twice as much as current pensions. 
It means that needy Swedes at the age of 
67 may receive pensions as high as 1,000 
kronor a year for unmarried persons and 
1,600 kronor for married couples. In ad- 
dition, an extra 600 kronor may be added 
for house rent for single persons and 800 
kronor for married couples. The new law 
is to a great extent the work of Gustav 
Moller, for many years Swedish Minister 
of Social Welfare, who was specially hon- 
ored by the Riksdag members when the 
bill became a law. Mr. Moller said in re- 
ply, “This is one of the happiest days in 
my life.” 


“THE ATOMIC BOMB on the Bikini atoll 
was, according to some people a bull’s 
eye, while others—among them some Rus- 
sian voices—called it a fiasco,” wrote 
editorially the Conservative Svenska Dag- 
bladet of Stockholm, and continued: “If 
it is unseemly and harmful to exaggerate 
the effect of the atomic bomb, it is in- 


deed even more dangerous to underesti- 
mate it and to forget the ghastly evi- 
dences at Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” In 
the same vein wrote Stockholms-Tidnin- 
gen, remarking that the publicity in con- 
nection with the bomb test was handled 


in an unpsychological manner. “There is 
now the risk,” this paper said, “‘that peo- 
ple in many parts of the world will shrug 
their shoulders at the importance of 
atomic energy and its horrible possibili- 
ties. There was too much American show- 
manship attached to the experiment at 
Bikini. Other peoples do not have the 
playful spirit of the Americans, which 
takes such forms as egging a newspaper- 
reading public on for months with de- 
scriptions of a doomsday which science 
does not believe in.” 


Tue Rikspac recently appropriated 
1,200,000 kronor, or about $300,000, for 
the building of a powerful shortwave 
broadcasting station at Hérby, in Skane. 
This construction is the first part of a 
program of expansion and improvement 
planned by the publicly owned Swedish 
Radiotjanst Company. The announcement 
was hailed with great satisfaction in the 
entire Swedish press, since it has long 
been felt that the reception abroad of 
Swedish shortwave programs has been 
hampered by insufficiently powerful trans- 
mitters, 


A NEW REMEDY against tuberculosis 
was announced in June by ProfessoreJ6ér- 
gen Lehman of the Sahlgren Hospital in 
Gothenburg. According to a report de- 
livered at a recent physicians’ congress, 
the remedy, which is know as PAS, slows 
down the growth of the tubercular bacilli, 
thereby affording the body a greater 
chance for recuperation. It is still very 
expensive to manufacture, and although 
it has been tried out with good results, 
Dr. Lehman emphasized that it is still in 
an experimental stage and should not be 
regarded as a cure-all. 


A NEW BRIDGE, connecting Sweden and 
Norway across the straits of Svinesund 
in the southern border district, was 
opened on June 15 by King Haakon VII 
of Norway and Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf of Sweden. The new bridge has a 
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total length of 1,378 feet, the central span 
alone being 509 feet. Having a height of 
214 feet, it is one of the highest bridges 
in Europe. The central span is built of 
concrete, while in the eight over-land 
arches Swedish granite has been used—a 
novel feature in modern bridge building. 
The total cost was only $850,000. 


Units of the United States 12th Fleet 
made a good-will visit to Stockholm ‘July 
11-17. The squadron, under command of 
Vice Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, consisted 
of the cruisers “Houston” (flagship) and 
“Little Rock” and the destroyers “War- 
rington,” “Perry,” “Cone,” and “Glen- 
non.” Admiral Hewitt was U.S. Naval 
Commander in North African naval op- 
erations and Commander of the American 
naval forces in Europe. The official cele- 
bration in Stockholm of the American In- 
dependence Day was postponed to take 
place instead on July 15, coinciding with 
the visit of the American warships, when 
a series of dinners, receptions, and offi- 
cial visits were arranged under the joint 
auspices of the American Club, the Swed- 
ish-American Society, and the Sweden- 
America Foundation. 


THE LAST OF A SERIES of six new Doug- 
las DC-4 planes, purchased by the Swed- 
ish Intercontinental Airlines, landed in 
Stockholm on June 6 after a direct flight 
from New York in 18 hours, 24 minutes— 
a new speed record. Captain Sven Gib- 
son, test pilot of the line, was at the con- 
trols. The flying distance between the 
two cities is approximately 4,000 miles. 


RicH ORE DEPoOsiTs, containing zinc, 
lead, and copper, have been discovered 
below the bottom of a lake in Dalarne. A 
third of the lake has been drained by the 
mining company that owns the surround- 
ing property, and from tree stumps found 
on the bottom it has been established that 
the lake is at least an artificial one. Docu- 
ments preserved from the middle 16th 
century prove that King Gustaf Vasa, 
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who became king in 1523, caused the level 
of the lake to be raised by six meters, or 
about 20 feet. A modern mining com- 
munity will now be developed, and when 
the lake is completely drained the bottom 
will be planted with trees and lawns. 
Similar “submarine” deposits have been 
found also in other parts of Sweden. 


Tue Swepish Cooperative Union’s 
annual congress, which met in Stockholm 
at the end of May, on the 29th adopted 
unanimously a resolution addressed to 
James F. Byrnes, American Secretary of 
State. “We hope,” the message read, “that 
Mr. Byrnes, with his plan for an adjust- 
ment of world trade, will succeed in unit- 
ing all nations in measures whereby can 
be removed the obstacles to an effective 
utilization of the riches of the earth and 
human creative power.” The congress at- 
tracted 1,200 delegates as well as many 
foreign guests. Among the speakers was 
Axel Gjéres, Swedish Minister of Sup- 
ply, who said that in Sweden continued 
price control is an obvious necessity. The 
cooperative movement’s ability to act as a 
deterrent to inflation was stressed by 
other orators. 


Isaac GrUNEWALD, one of Sweden’s 
foremost artists, and his wife lost their 
lives on May 22 when a Norwegian air- 
plane crashed near the Fornebu airport 
at Oslo en route to Stockholm. Born in 
Stockholm in 1889, Griinewald studied 
painting in Stockholm and Paris. From 
1938 to 1942 he was Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Art. Perhaps most 
noted for his fresh and brilliant portraits, 
he also executed several murals. He is 
represented in galleries at home and 
abroad. His funeral was of popular pro- 
portions, and was followed by a specu- 
lative market for his smaller still-life 
paintings in private collections. 


THe 800TH ANNIVERSARY of the Ca- 
thedral of Lund was observed on May 29 
with a convocation of over 300 prelates, 
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among whom were eight Swedish bishops 
and many clergymen from Denmark, Nor- 
way, Finland, Great Britain, and Poland, 
as well as Sweden. Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf and Crown Princess Louise at- 
tended the commemoration service in the 
Cathedral, as did Queen Alexandra of 
Denmark. 


SwEDEN’s POPULATION at the beginning 
of this year was 6,673,956. Ten years ago 
it was 6,250,506. Restriction of births 
was generally practiced in Sweden in the 
period between the two world wars, but 
since the last war a rising birth rate is 
again popular on social and economic 
grounds. 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting in Stockholm 
on May 20 of the Swedish Trade Unions 
Federation it was revealed that the mem- 
bership is now 1,106,917, or one-sixth of 
the population. 


At 10:20 a.m. on April 30 a son was 
born to Princess Sibylla and Prince Gus- 
taf Adolf at Haga Palace, outside the 
capital. The new prince, baptized Carl 
Gustaf Folke Hubertus, is third in line 
of succession to the Swedish throne after 
his father and his grandfather, Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. King Gustaf mo- 
tored to Haga in a heavy downpour to 
congratulate Princess Sibylla, who was 
already the mother of four daughters. At 
first the young prince was rocked in the 
historic silver cradle which was used for 
Charles XIT. 


On THE Eve of his departure from 
Stockholm, at the end of April, where he 
has been United States Minister since De- 
cember, 1941, Herschel V. Johnson re- 
ceived the following tribute in Svenska 
Dagbladet: “During a very important 
and critical period, Mr. Johnson has 
handled the frequently delicate negotia- 
tions between his country and Sweden 
with an understanding of Sweden’s posi- 


tion which his keen intelligence quickly 
gave him. Many Swedes hoped that his 
tenure would be extended. With genuine 
regret they now see him leave his Stock- 
holm post, which he managed so suc- 
cessfully.” 


Assar JANZEN, Assistant Professor of 
Lund University, recently was appointed 
to fill the Scandinavian chair at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, for 
three years. Born in 1904, Mr. Janzen be- 
came assistant professor in Scandinavian 
languages at the University of Gothen- 
burg in 1936, and in Lund 1941. 


“On Aprit 9, 1940, hardly a member 
of the Swedish Cabinet—certainly not I 
—bhelieved it possible for Sweden to re- 
main permanently out of the war,” said 
former Minister Christian E. Giinther in 
a special interview on April 11 in Dagens 
Nyheter of Stockholm in connection with 
the sixth anniversary of the German inva- 
sion of Norway and Denmark. “It was 
our intention, within the frame of neutral- 
ity, to try with all means to check the 
development which seemed to be unfold- 
ing.” He referred to the inquiry which 
the Swedish Minister in Berlin, Arvid 
Richert, had made in the German govern- 
ment on April 2 because of rumors of 
German troop concentrations at Swine- 
miinde and Stettin. This demarche was 
answered curtly by a German undersecre- 
tary of state, who declared that he knew 
nothing about it, and that even if he did, 
he would tell nothing. On April 8, Mr. 
Giinther continued, it was evident in 
Stockholm that the Germans were prepar- 
ing for a lightning attack on Denmark 
and Norway. The same belief prevailed 
in both Copenhagen and Oslo. “Only 
later,” said the former Minister, “was it 
revealed to us how uninformed the people 
were in those cities. I was at my desk all 
through the night of the 9th, and at 4:30 
in the morning the German Legation 
called me, requesting permission for the 
German Minister, the Prince of Wied, to 
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visit me. He was pale and greatly excited 
when he arrived and merely read me a 
short announcement about the situation. 
A few hours later he returned. In the 
forenoon of the 9th, the Cabinet held an 
emergency meeting, after which a reply 
was formulated to the German demand 
for Swedish neutrality. As quietly, as 
quickly, and as thoroughly as possible, the 
Swedish defense was then strengthened.” 
Mr. Giinther ended his interview by stat- 
ing that Minister Richert in Berlin had 
apprised the Danish and Norwegian rep- 
resentatives in the German capital of all 
he knew in regard to coming events. 


AN ATOM COMMITTEE appointed by the 
Swedish Government, consisting of ten of 
the country’s most famous scientists and 
technicians, has recommended that as a 
first instalment 4 million kronor, or about 
one million dollars, be allocated for fur- 
ther research in atomic energy for civilian 
purposes. Sweden will have to take de- 
cisive steps if she is not to lag behind in 
the march of atomic progress, said the 
experts, who at the same time observed 
that expectations of the arrival of a new 
era are exaggerated. Atomic study, they 


emphasized, has not yet reached the stage 
at which this new force can make other 
sources of power obsolete and bring about 
a rise in material comforts of hitherto 
unimagined scope. 


A NEW SwWEDISH-BUILT sports plane re- 
cently was demonstrated at the Bromma 
airport for a number of aviation experts, 
including representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain. The machine, 
which has created great interest in flying 
circles, is the first of a series of 16 built 
by the Svenska Aeroplan company. It has 
a flying speed of about 125 miles an hour 
and the gasoline consumption is six gal- 
lons an hour. When mass production is 
achieved it will cost 33,000 kronor (about 
$8,250). Great emphasis has been placed 
on safety, and the tests proved that the 
plane was easy to handle. 


MIRACLES STILL HAPPEN in _ interna- 
tional finance, even if it takes the Swedes 
to perform them. Although some thought 
it would need a generation of controversy 
to settle all the German assets found in 
Sweden, a calm and quiet commission sit- 
ting in Washington has agreed that the 
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375,000,000 Kronor of German assets 
shall be allocated 225,000,000 to pay 
Swedish claims against Germany and the 
remaining 150,000,000 to buy goods need- 
ed by the Germans in the American-Brit- 
ish-French occupied zones. 

With similar definiteness Sweden is 
preparing to loan Russia one billion Kro- 
nor for the purchase of machinery and 
other Swedish goods in the next five years. 
Russia will repay chiefly by commodities 
that Sweden needs. This deal will be a 
boon to Swedish labor and management 
that are already overworked and require 
the speedy construction of new factories. 


Tue Rikspank has raised the value of 
the Swedish Krona officially from 23.82 
cents to 27.77 cents making Swedish cur- 
rency more valuable than pounds sterling 
or the American dollar. Pre-war normal 
trade with Germany is being replaced by 
the volume of new orders from South 
America. 


StocKHOoLM became the literary capital 
of the world for the week of June 2 
during the eighteenth Congress of the 
International P.E.N. Authors from many 
nations met in the Concert Hall under the 
Chairmanship of the International Presi- 
dent Prince Wilhelm of Sweden. The del- 
egates were entertained in scores of func- 
tions where writers from occupied coun- 
tries partook generously of food they had 
not seen since 1939. The final banquet 
took place in the Golden Hall as guests of 
the City of Stockholm. 

The Authors’ Bill of Rights drafted by 
the American P.E.N. was passed by the 
Congress as well as a shorter Declaration 
presented by Arnulf Overland for Nor- 
way. The American delegates were Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor (former executive 
of the American P.E.N.); Henry Her- 
schel Brickell, essayist; and Mare Con- 
nelly, playwright. Russia and Spain sent 
no delegates. The Congress will meet in 
Zurich in 1947, in New York in 1948. 
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Epilogue to the Isted Lion 

One of our Danish-American corre- 
spondents, Mr. K. Roewade of Montclair, 
New Jersey, has furnished the Founda- 
tion with an interesting footnote to the 
article “Return of the Lion’ which ap- 
peared in the spring issue of the Review. 

In 1885-88 a 10-¢gre stamp bearing the 
picture of the Isted Lion was sold in Den- 
mark to raise funds for patriotic purposes. 
The distribution of these stamps was part 
of the many activities sponsored by a 
newspaper called Vort Forsvar (Our De- 
fense). Mr. Roewade, whose father was 
very active in this movement and a fre- 
quent contributor to the paper, in sending 
the Foundation samples of the historic 
stamp, points out that the Isted Lion 
probably was the first adhesive stamp 
used for other than postal purposes and 
preceded the now universal Christmas 
seals which originated in Denmark in 
1904. 


Julius Moritzen 

Julius Moritzen, Danish-American 
journalist, died at Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, June 24, at the age of eighty-two. 
He was author of The Life and Letters 
of George Brandes and for many years 
correspondent of THe AMERICAN-SCANDI- 
NAVIAN Review and several Boston, New 


York, and Philadelphia newspapers. 


Denmark at the Metropolitan 

Three masterpieces of porcelain sculp- 
ture have been presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in commemora- 
tion of its 75th Anniversary by the Bing 
& Grondahl factory of Copenhagen, it has 
been announced by D. Stanley Corcoran, 
the Danish firm’s American representa- 
tive. These figures are considered perfect 
examples of ceramic craftsmanship and 
represent the work of two of Denmark's 
most famous sculptors: “In Surf’ by Jean 
Gauguin, son of the great French painter, 
and “The Sea” by Kai Nielsen. 
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INUIUISH 4 tuUcHuUe 


CAMILLA WICKS 


The 17-year-old violinist from California who performed as soloist for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in New York. Her father hails from Molde 
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GRIEG’S LAST PORTRAIT 


This portrait by Henrik Lund, Conductor of the Scandinavian Exhibition 1912-1913, is offered 
for sale to collectors of Edward Grieg in America. Bids should be mailed to the Director, The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 
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Metropolitan Museum 
Receives Viking Relics 

A collection of very interesting and 
valuable weapons dating back to the Vi- 
king Period, approximately from a.p. 900, 
arrived on the first post-war flight of the 
American Overseas Airways from Oslo 
to New York. They have been presented 
by the Norwegian Government to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in con- 
junction with its Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration. 

The collection which is on display in 
the Hall of Armour at the Museum in- 
cludes swords, spears, shields, a saddle of 
iron and other arms used by the Vikings. 
It is the first collection of its kind to be 
sent out of Norway. 


Norwegian Industrial Information 

The new Norwegian Industrial Infor- 
mation Office which has been established 
in New York is an outgrowth of the Nor- 
wegian Government office which served as 
liaison between Norwegian and American 
industry during the war. The new office is 
a purely private organization financed by 
the Norwegian Industrial Society, the 
Research Council for Norwegian Indus- 
try, and the Norwegian Export Council. 
The object of the organization is to in- 
crease the cooperation between Norwe- 
gian and American industry. Jan Herman 
Reimers is the director of the new office. 
He was formerly attached to the Norwe- 
gian Aluminum Corporation. 


University of Minnesota 

The Norwegian “Torskeklubben”’ in 
Minneapolis, which consists of 100 mem- 
bers, has donated a sum of $2,000 to the 
University of Minnesota for scholarships 
intended for Norwegian students who 
have come to the United States to con- 
tinue their studies. 


Catholic Writers 

Those who claim that Catholics lack 
able literary writers in America should 
read the Bulletin of St. Ansgar’s Scandi- 
navian Catholic League of New York. It 


is a distinguished magazine with contri- 
butions by Sigrid Undset, Ansgar Nelson, 
John LaFarge, Thor Thors, and Svend 
Egede-Lassen, to mention a few names. It 
was President Robert Ignatius Gannon 
S.J. of Fordham University, noted for his 
wit, who delivered the invocation at the 
last Banquet of The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. The Fellowship at Ford- 
ham offered to the Foundation was won by 
a Catholic boy in Norway with a good 
war record in the Underground. 


Braatoy to Haverford 

Dr. Bjarne Braatoy, Norwegian- 
American born in Minnesota, whose many 
war-time duties included the U.S. Office 
of Strategic Services, has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Government in one 
of Pennsylvania’s famous Quaker colleges, 
Haverford. It was the late Barrett Wen- 
dell who said the best American education 
was a Haverford A.B. followed by a Har- 
vard M.A.! 


Suomi College 
Suomi College in Hancock, Michigan, is 


celebrating its 50th anniversary by laying 


the foundations for a Finnish American 
Historical Library with the object of 
collecting material relating to the cultural 
history of Finland. 


Chandlers Valley—Jamestown 

In their Centennial the American 
Swedes of Western New York and Penn- 
sylvania “beat the gun” by two years over 
the Swedes of the Mississippi Valley. The 
big pageant took place in Jamestown Au- 
gust 2, the Dedication of the Memorial 
Park at Chandlers Valley on August 3, 
the Swedish Services in the churches of 
the entire area on August 4. 

The envoy of Sweden and American 
officials participated in this Centennial in 
a district where Swedish efficiency and 
American initiative have combined to set 
up.an ideal community. One man most 
missed was Justice Jackson of James- 
town, whose world duties prevented his 
return on time from Nuremberg. 
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To one man in particular is due this 
Centennial, Mr. Charles L. Eckman of 
Jamestown, President of The Centennial 
Commission. It was Mr. Eckman who 
established the Jamestown Chapter of the 
Foundation. Sweden will recognize his 
lifelong service to the cultivation of 
Swedish culture on the shores of Lake 
Chatauqua. 


The American Swedish 
Historical Foundation 


Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, Harvard 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in 
Tufts University, has been elected Cura- 
tor of the Foundation. His first objective 
will be to obtain an endowment fund. Or- 
mond Rambo, Jr., has been promoted from 
Treasurer to President of the Foundation, 
and Maurice A. Hogeland of New Jersey 
is Treasurer. 

The Museum of the Foundation in Phil- 
adelphia has recently shown the Hans 
Christian Andersen Collection of Jean 
Hersholt. A large photographic exhibition 
of Swedish Architecture and Industrial 
Arts opened on July 15 and will remain 
there until October 15. The exhibition 
was arranged by Holger Lundbergh and 
is lent to the Museum by the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. It has been 
shown in many parts of the United States 
and will start west again when it leaves 
Philadelphia in the Fall. The Museum 
has now acquired forever the magnificent 
loan collection of Swedish silver. 

Among the new projects of the Founda- 
tion are tours of the Lund Choir to Amer- 
ica and the Harvard Glee Club to Sweden 
in 1948, 


Upsala College 

Year after year Upsala College under 
the inspiring Presidency of Dr. Evald B. 
Lawson raises its prestige among the col- 
leges of New Jersey. More than a thou- 
sand students are enrolled for next semes- 
ter. Two new buildings are being erected, 
and funds are being collected for a Gothic 
chapel. The institution is out of debt. 
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The Upsala Corporation is one of the 
few Institutional Life Associates of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. To a 
Foundation Fellow from Norway they 
have awarded a scholarship covering tui- 
tion, room, and board at Upsala. After 
making the award to her on the basis of 
her academic record it was learned that 
Miss Lévaas of Kristiansand and Oslo 
University had been voted “Belle of 
Southern Norway.” 


Chancellor Gustavson 


Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, of Swedish 
descent, who made the memorable address 
at the last Nobel Fete of the Foundation 
as Vice-President of the University of 
Chicago, has been made Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska. 


Columbia Offers Courses in Swedish 


Courses in Swedish offered at Columbia 
University closed in June, thus complet- 
ing two years under the Extension and 
Teacher’s College Divisions. The classes 
will resume in the Fall, again under the 
leadership of Per Stensland, the instruc- 
tor and organizer. 

The language classes are conducted 
along progressive lines and only Swedish 
is spoken. In the Beginner’s class, stress 
is laid on conversation with grammar in- 
jected only for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. Songs and movies play an important 
part, and small dramatic episodes are 
staged in class to illustrate certain points. 

Some knowledge of Swedish is a pre- 
requisite for the Advanced language class. 
Conversation here evolves into discussion 
and literary works are reviewed orally. 
Last year Hjalmar Bergman’s radio 
dramas were studied. Teaching by means 
of individual projects is utilized and a 
broad phase of Swedish literature is 
covered. 

The literature or third-year course fol- 


lows closely the social developments of 
the last seventy years. Among the authors 
studied are Pir Lagerqvist, Birger Sjé- 
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berg, and Eyvind Johnson, who represent 
a new era in Swedish literature. 

The last two years have also witnessed 
an expansion of the Swedish Department 
of the Columbia Library from a few, scat- 
tered books dating from the beginning of 
the century to the nucleus of a well- 
balanced, constantly expanding collection. 

The course in the Swedish Labor 
Movement and the role of its adult edu- 
cation and that of the other Scandinavian 
countries has been received with a great 
deal of interest. For the first time this 
subject has been presented as a course of 
study in America and, looking at the reg- 
istration, we find a cross section of all pro- 
fessions and nationalities attending, and 
not Scandinavians as might be expected. 

Mr. Stensland has built the curriculum 
on a basic idea: the “advancement” rather 
than the “preservation” of Swedish cul- 
ture. “Preservation” in all its implication 
is holding on to the culture of the past as 
it is remembered by Swedes and Ameri- 
cans of Swedish descent who have been 
away from the country of their origin for 


a number of years. This narrows Swedish 


history, literature, and tradition down to 
somewhat of a nostalgic recollection. And 
Sweden has a new social and economic 
culture which is important enough to 
carry a considerable influence beyond its 
borders. The interest in Swedish culture 
which has manifested itself in this country 
during the past few years has proved this 
to be true without a doubt, and the courses 
at Columbia have served to further the 
cultural bond between the United States 
and Sweden. 


World Sociologist 


Dr. Thorsten Sellin, noted criminolo- 
gist, writer and professor of Sociology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, left the 
latter part of August with his family for 
a year in Sweden at the invitation of the 
Swedish Government. Dr. Sellin has been 
asked to work with the Commission which 
is revising the Swedish penal code and he 
will also conduct courses in criminology 
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at the Universities of Stockholm and 
Uppsala. The Sellins plan to live in 
Stockholm. An Honorary Fellow of the 
Foundation in 1921 to Sweden, Dr. Sellin 
published his first important monograph 
in 1922 on Marriage and Divorce Legis- 
lation in Sweden. 


To the State Department 

Major General John H. Hilldring was 
recently appointed by President Truman 
Assistant Secretary of State with an as- 
signment for handling personnel affairs. 
General Hilldring was born in 1895 in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., of Swedish parents. 
He was confirmed at the Gustaf Adolf 
Church in New York and graduated from 
Columbia University. 


John Ericsson Day 

At the Monitor Dinner recently held 
in New York at the Swedish Engineer- 
ing Society the following Proclamation 
was recorded: 


The Honorary 
Tuomas E, Dewey 
Governor of the State of New York 
is elected 
Honorary Member of this Society 


in recognition of his services to his 
country and his appreciation of the 
aims of this Society in memorializing 
the achievements of Captain John 
Ericsson, Designer of the “Monitor” 
and inventor of the Screw Propel- 
ler, for which Mr. Dewey, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, has 
set aside by proclamation March 9th 
as John Ericsson Day. 


Swedish American Sculptor Dies 

On February 24, the. sculptor Olaf 
Bjorkman died at the age of 59. He was 
born in Stockholm and came to America 
many years ago. He studied in Sweden 
and at the Beaux Arts in Paris. Among 
his works are “The Titan,” a statue of 
Beethoven; “The Raven,” “The Caress,” 
inspired by Poe’s poetry; and busts of 
Abraham Lincoln and Patrick Henry. 
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The President 

The President of the Foundation and 
Mrs. Leach flew to Norway on Easter 
Day in time for divine service in Oslo. 
After five weeks in Norway they visited 
Sweden and Denmark and flew back July 


10, having breakfasted in Copenhagen, in 
time for a late supper in New York. They 
were in daily consultation with the Affil- 
iates of the Foundation—Norge-Amerika 
Fondet, Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, and 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab—and 
were received in many functions by Roy- 
alty, Governments, institutions of learn- 
ing, and American embassies and lega- 
tions. They attended the Commencements 
(“Promotions”) of ten institutions and 
were guests of the faculties of some 
twenty-six institutions. The President in- 
terviewed hundreds of students, scientists, 
and artists planning to visit the United 
States. 


Professor Murdock 

Professor Kenneth Ballard Murdock of 
Harvard University, 1946 Lecturer of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
delivered some fifty lectures on American 
literature in Scandinavian universities 
from February until June, when he and 
Mrs. Murdock returned to Harvard. He 


attended the commencements of Oslo and 
Upsala and the great banquet in the Cas- 
tle of Upsala. The Rector Magnificus of 
the University of Copenhagen declared 
Professor Murdock’s interpretation of 
American thought and literature one of 
the most welcome contributions of Amer- 
ica to Scandinavia in all time. 


Former Fellows 

George Kidder Smith, an American Fel- 
low to Sweden in 1939, has received a 
$3,000 Guggenheim Fellowship to return 
to Sweden to make a survey of significant 
new architecture. When he comes back to 
this country, he plans to do a book similar 
to Brazil Builds, which he and Philip 
L. Goodwin did for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1942. Mr. Smith has written 
several articles on Swedish and Brazilian 
architecture, and intends to do an archi- 
tectural book and exhibition on Switzer- 


_land as well. He left for Sweden at the 


beginning of April. 

Harry Stockman, who was a Swedish 
Fellow to U.S.A. in 1939, has obtained his 
doctor’s degree at Harvard University 
while carrying on a full time teaching 
schedule. His address is 384 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Sturla Fridriksson received his Mas- 
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AWARDING AMERICA FELLOWS 


H.R.H. Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, Honorary President of Sweden-America Foundation, pre- 

sides over the Board meeting. Secretary Heilborn sits on his right, President Edstrém on his 

left. Dr. Ragnar Sohlman, recently retired Director of the Nobel Foundation, is a member of 
the Board 
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ter’s Degree in Plant Breeding from Cor- 
nell University on February 21, 1946. Mr. 
Fridriksson was a Junior Scholar from 
Iceland in 1941-1942, and left for home 
on June 26 of this year. 

Hlynur Sigtryggsson, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland in 1943, obtained his B.A. 
degree in Meteorology at the University 
of California in June, 1945. He received 
his Master’s Degree in this field in June 
of this year, and flew home to Iceland on 
the 13th of July. 

Valborg Sigurdardottir, who was work- 
ing towards a Master’s Degree in Psy- 
chology at Smith College, departed for 
Iceland on June 8. 

Agist Sveinbjérnsson left for Iceland 
in the summer of 1945. He was a Junior 
Scholar of this Foundation in 1941-1942. 

Miss Greta Kastman, who was a Fellow 
of the Foundation from Sweden in 1939, 
has recently been appointed Inspector of 
School Kitchens of the Public Schools of 
Stockholm. During her stay in this coun- 
try she studied Home Economics at Cor- 


nell University, and at the present time 
holds the position of Dean of the Aten- 


eums skolkéksseminarium 
School Kitchen Seminary). 

Carl Michael Seipel, Assistant to the 
Head of the Dental Staff at the Eastman 
Institute in Stockholm, defended his the- 
sis, “Variation of Tooth Position,” at Up- 
sala this spring. It was the second time 
in the history of the University that a 
disputation of this sort had been held. Dr. 
Seipel was an American-Scandinavian 
Foundation Fellow in 1935 and obtained 
his M.D. while studying in the United 
States. He also held a Rockefeller grant 
and a Yale Research Fellowship in 
Dentistry. 


(Ateneums 


Present Fellows 

On July first the three candidates of 
this Foundation for Camp Rising Sun, 
which is a scholarship camp operated un- 
der the auspices of the Louis August 
Jonas Foundation, arrived in New York 


on the M/S Gripsholm. They are Palle 


Frosig from Denmark, Wilhelm Grims- 
gaard of Norway, and Per Anders Knuts- 
son from Sweden. Mr. Johan -Throne- 
Holst of Sweden, who will assist in the 
administration of the camp before going 
to M. I. T. this fall to study engineering, 
arrived on the same ship. The Foundation 
also placed a boy there from Finland. 

Also landing that day were the follow- 
ing newly appointed Fellows of the 
Foundation: 

Professor Folke Schmidt of the Uni- 
versity of Lund, who is here to study 
problems of labor legislation; Jens Sigs- 
gaard, Principal of the Frobelseminariet 
in Copenhagen, who intends to gather ma- 
terial for a children’s book on the history 
and cultural life of the United States; 
Carl Norman, assistant at the Royal Tech- 
nical University in Stockholm and Build- 
ing Inspector of the City of Stockholm’s 
Building Commission, who will study 
House Building; Otto Bjerrum, lecturer 
at the Jutland High School in Aarhus 
and a chartered accountant. Mr. Bjerrum 
is interested in commercial circulation 
and organization problems with a view to 
writing a book on the subject. This will 
be the first book of its kind to appear in 
the Danish language. Ove Tang Barfoed, 
civil engineer from the State College of 
Engineering, who is here to study mod- 
ern construction practice. He was in 
charge of the construction of one of the 
big power plants in Denmark; Tage 
Gorm Hansen, architect and lecturer at 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Co- 
penhagen. Mr. Hansen will observe mod- 
ern American architecture and methods 
of education for architects. Ulf Albert 
Collett, Junior Scholar from Sweden who 
will study Business Administration at the 
University of California; Bengt Skanse, 
assistant doctor at the Academy Hospital 
in Upsala, who will study radioactive 
substances at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. He also holds a Rockefeller 
Fellowship. 

Three Danish physicians are at present 
in the United States to study under the 
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auspices of the Danish National Society 
for the Prevention of Rheumatic Diseases. 
They are Dr. Ejnar Jarlov, Chief Phy- 
sician at the University of Copenhagen, 
Dr. Svend Clemmesen, Physician in 
charge of the Department of Physical 
Medicine of the Municipal Hospital in 
Copenhagen and Head of the Danish Na- 
tional Foundation of Infantile Paralysis 
Research and Therapy, and Dr. Egill 
Snorrason, Assistant Physician at the Co- 
penhagen Military Hospital. They have 
visited several hospitals and clinics, in- 
cluding the Warm Springs Foundation 
and the Mayo Clinic. 

Mrs. Karin Myring-Larsen gave birth 
to a son weighing 8 lbs., 3 oz., on April 
10th, in the Sloan General Hospital. Her 
husband was unable to get passage to be 
with her at the time, but has since ar- 
rived in this country. 

Niels Hofman-Bang, an Honorary Fel- 
low from Denmark, arrived recently to 
begin six months’ study at Princeton 
University in the Frick Laboratory under 
the auspices of Professor Hugh Taylor. 
Mr. Hofman-Bang is a chemical engineer, 
and received the gold medal of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen for his solution 
of the inorganic chemistry theme. 

Three new Honorary Fellows of the 
Foundation from Norway are now carry- 
ing out their studies in the United States. 
They are Johan Wilhelm Jebsen, who will 
study at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign in the field of Textile Engineering; 
Leif Treu and Jorgen Walseth Jonassen. 
Both Mr. Treu and Mr. Jonassen are 
graduates of the Norwegian Technical 
University at Trondheim, and are at pres- 
ent connected with the Norwegian Ship- 
ping and Trade Mission in New York. 


4,000 American Books 

The exhibit of 4,000 American books 
organized by the United States Interna- 
tional Book Association has this year 
been shown in each of the Scandinavian 
countries except Iceland under the joint 
sponsorship of the Foundation and its 
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Affiliates. U.S. plenipotentiaries spoke at 
every opening, and vast throngs visited 
each exhibition eager to know about 
American books. 

In Oslo the Crown Prince, who is an 
Honorary Trustee of the Foundation, also 
spoke, as well as the President of the 
Foundation. The President said that this 
exhibition, as well as the American archi- 
tectural exhibit, was in answer to the 
challenge of His Royal Highness to the 
Trustees in New York in 1938 when he 
urged the Foundation to interpret Amer- 
ica to Norway in the ways that we in- 
terpreted Norway in the United States, 


Mrs. George Thomson Parker 

Lila Varenius Parker, Life Associate 
of the Foundation and Student Hostess 
for many years when she lived in New 
York, died in London last May just as she 
was preparing to visit her birthpiace in 
Sweden. The Parker Loan Fund is still 
available for students. Her late husband, 
an Englishman, is remembered also as, 
like King Gustaf, a tennis player whom 
old age failed to daunt. 


Augustana Chapter 

On April 23rd the Chapter held a 
meeting in the lecture hall of the college 
library. The speaker for the evening was 
Mrs. Helen Nelson Englund of Chicago 
who spoke on the subject “Report from 
Scandinavia.” Mrs. Englund last fall re- 
turned from a trip through all of the 
Scandinavian countries. A social hour fol- 
lowed the meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 0. 
Z. Cervin, Miss Louise Cervin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl E. Ekblad, and Mr. John Eck- 
man as hosts. 

The annual dinner meeting of the chap- 
ter was held on June 3, in the parish 
house at St. John’s Lutheran Church in 
Rock Island. Mr. Charles A. Carlson of 
Moline was elected President of the 
Augustana Chapter. Other officers elected 
are as follows: Vice-President, Dr. F. M. 
Fryzell; Secretary, Mrs. Eric H. Walil- 
strom; Treasurer, Mr. Bert H. Quist. 
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Chosen for Director for one year was 
Mrs. G. L. Lundquist of Moline. Direc- 
tors for three years were John Eckman 
of Rock Island, and Martin J. Anderson 
of Moline. Auditors are Mrs. C. G. Carl- 
felt and Professor Theodor Levander, 
both of Rock Island. 

Dr. Reuben Gustafson, Vice-President 
of the University of Chicago and Chan- 
cellor-elect of the University of Nebraska, 
was the main speaker of the evening and 
his topic was “Scandinavian Contribu- 
tions to Scientific Research.” Also in- 
cluded on the program were violin selec- 
tions by Dr. Mauritz Kesnar, Dean of the 
School of Music at Augustana College, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. F. M. Fry- 
zell. Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Braaten were 
accepted as new members. 


Greater Boston Chapter 

On March 29, the Chapter meeting 
was held at Phillips Brooks House, Har- 
vard University. The President, Mr. 
Llewellyn Jones, presented a paper on 
Bishop Grundtvig, “The Awakener of 
Denmark.”’ The music for the evening 
was by Mrs. Celestine Powers-Wihlborg, 
violinist, and Miss Agnes Olson, pianist. 

On April 26th, Dr. Elisabeth Deich- 
mann of The Museum of Comparative 
Zoology of Harvard University delivered 
a very informative lecture on Greenland 
which was supplemented by numerous 
slides. Selections by Danish and Nor- 
wegian composers were offered by Miss 
Anna Jansen, pianist. 

The annual business meeting was held 
May 31st at Phillips Brooks House. The 
officers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year are: Mr. Llewellyn Jones, Presi- 
dent; Dr. Elisabeth Deichmann, Vice- 
President; Miss G. Eva Stromwall, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. James Rus- 
sell, Recording Secretary; Miss Esther 
Gustafson, Treasurer. 

It was voted to change the organiza- 
tion’s name to The American-Scandina- 
vian Forum of Greater Boston due to the 


fact that the majority of the members 
reside in the metropolitan area. 

Dr. Sven Liljeblad of Harvard Uni- 
versity showed movies on “The Folk Life 
in Rural Sweden” (from the archives of 
the Scandinavian Museum of Stockholm) 
accompanied by an enlightening talk. 


California Chapter 

On February 15th, the Chapter held its 
annual meeting. Reports were submitted 
by outgoing officers, and nominations for 
new officers for the year were placed be- 
fore the membership. The following were 
elected: Olof Lundberg, President; Pro- 
fessor Arthur G. Brodeur, First Vice- 
President; Professor Sturla Ejinarsson, 
Second Vice-President; Professor T. 
Harper Goodspeed, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Peter. Guldbrandsen, Secretary; 
Mrs. Adolf Pabst, Treasurer; J. W. 
Rechman, Member-at-large of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Present at the meeting were the Con- 
sul-General and Mrs. Axel-Sporon-Fied- 
ler of Denmark. The Danish Consul- 
General delivered an interesting address 
on the war’s effects upon Denmark’s econ- 
omy. He said that Denmark’s major in- 
dustries had been fairly well maintained 
during the war; but Danish shipping had 
been hit very hard. 1,400 Danish seamen 
had lost their lives and the Danish mer- 
chant fleet had 41 per cent less tonnage 
in 1945 than in 1939: 

The Consul General also mentioned 
the curtailment in Denmark’s agricultural] 
products ; but, nevertheless, Denmark has 
been able to help the peoples of Holland 
and Norway with food after the close of 
the war. In conclusion the speaker paid 
tribute to the King of Denmark who had 


‘been a symbol of unity for the Danish 


people all during the war. 

The outgoing President, T. Harper 
Goodspeed, reviewed the events which 
had taken place during the years of his 
presidency, the high point of which was 
bringing to a near conclusion the estab- 
lishment of a Chair in Scandinavian Lan- 
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guages and Literature on the Berkeley 
Campus of the University of California. 
It is expected that a Scandinavian De- 
partment will be established at the Uni- 
versity with the Fall Term of 1946. 

The meeting concluded with the show- 
ing of a very interesting sound picture, 
“When Peace came to Denmark,” which 
had been secured through the good offices 
of Mr. Jean Hersholt, famous Hollywood 
movie actor. 

The Chapter has been busily engaged 
with the establishment of Norwegian 
tuition scholarships in the University. 
Through the active interest in this matter 
on the part of Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
President of the University of California, 
eight tuition scholarships have been estab- 
lished and appointments made. Three of 
the students already are in attendance at 
the University (Finn Olav Enger, Knut 
Kristian Dahle, and Knut Bjorn-Lar- 
son), and five more are expected to take 
up studies by the Fall of this year. The 
establishment of the tuition scholarships 
has been achieved in close cooperation 


with the Scandinavian community of the 


San Francisco Bay Area, whose members 
have contributed funds for board and 


lodging. 


Chicago Chapter 


At a tea meeting held at the Arts Club 
on February 8 the members of the Chi- 
cago Chapter heard two very stimulating 
reports from Scandinavia. Consul Gen- 
eral Gosta Oldenburg described condi- 
tions in Sweden as he observed them while 
visiting his country for four months last 
summer. Consul Arni Helgason reported 
on his December visit to Iceland with a 
vivid picture of the post-war situation 
there. 

During the Chicago sojourn of Mme. 
Elsa Gullberg of Stockholm, the Board 
of Directors had a dinner for her on 
March 22 at the Chicago College Club, 
where Mme. Gullberg gave a very charm- 
ing talk on Inter-Scandinavian relations 
during and after the war. 
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On April 18 the Chicago Chapter en- 
tertained at luncheon at the Arts Club in 
honor of the Honorable, the Minister of 
Sweden and Madam Herman Erickson. 
Mr. Olaf Rydbeck, who accompanied the 
Minister to Chicago, was also a guest on 
this occasion. It was a pleasure, indeed, 
for those present to hear the excellent ad- 
dress on the Scandinavian post-war rela- 
tions of Sweden’s new Minister, on his 
initial trip to the Middle West. 

In March the Chicago Chapter wel- 
comed its first two Norwegian students 
who secured scholarships through the 
chapter. Rolf Hasner of Oslo was award- 
ed the International House Scholarship 
at the University of Chicago providing a 
full year of graduate study in business 
administration. Per Qisang of Trond- 
heim was the recipient of the first scholar- 
ship awarded in full by the Chicago 
Chapter. Mr. Qisang will study Journal- 
ism at the Medill School at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

In May the Chapter cooperated with 
the School of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago in presenting at the Art Institute, 
Elias Svedberg’s illustrated lecture on 
“Modern Swedish Interiors.’ Invitations 
were extended to members of the Chap- 
ter, of the Art Institute and of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators. 

On June 7, a luncheon was given at 
the Congress Hotel in honor of Dr. Har- 
old C. Urey, noted atomic scientist of 
Nobel fame, and trustee of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Dr. Urey gave 
a most stirring address on “The Atomic 
Bomb in Modern Warfare.” He also spoke 
at length on the great Danish scientist, 
Dr. Niels Bohr. A special guest at that 
luncheon was another world-famed phys- 
icist, Dr. Lise Meitner of Stockholm, 
who greeted the guests. 

At the brief annual business meeting 
preceding the lecture, the following off- 
cers and directors were elected: Chair- 
man, Dr. Chris L. Christensen; Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. Franklin D. Scott; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mrs. Helen Nelson 
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Englund; Directors, Hugo A. Anderson, 
Albert I. Appleton, J. Christian Bay, 
Florence Dibell Bartlett, Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson, Elmer A. Forsberg, Dr. Ludwig 
Hektoen, Vilas Johnson, M. Burneice 
Larson, Mrs. Nana Rasmussen Lother, 
Peter B. Nelson, Jens A. Paasche, Dr. 
Harold C. Urey, and Arne E. Williamson. 

The Consuls General and Consuls of 
the Scandinavian countries are honorary 
members of the Board of Directors. They 
are: Reimund Bauman, Royal Consul 
General of Denmark; Gosta Oldenburg, 
Royal Consul General of Sweden; Sigurd 
Maseng, Royal Consul of Norway; Arni 
Helgason, Consul of Iceland. 

To assist Scandinavian students recom- 
mended for study in the United States, a 
committee has been set up with Mrs. 
Hugo Dalmar and Miss M. Burneice Lar- 
son as Co-Chairmen, to raise a Scholar- 
ship Fund. On Sunday, June 30th, Mrs. 
Dalmar gave a garden tea for the benefit 
of this Fund. Miss Aaste Stene of Oslo, 
exchange professor for the past year at 
the University of Wisconsin, spoke on 
“Education in Norway.” At this social 
gathering there was an opportunity for 
the guests to meet the students now in 
Chicago from Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark and also the students enrolled in 
the Swedish and Norwegian Summer 
Schools at North Park College and the 
University of Chicago. The Chicago 
Chapter is one of the sponsors of the 
latter. 

The next scholarship benefit was an 
“Open House” in July at the Lake Shore 
Drive apartment of Miss M. Burneice 
Larson. 

The third student to receive a scholar- 
ship award from the Chicago Chapter is 
Miss Ingeborg Tellefsen of Christian- 
sand, who received a grant for study at 


the University of Chicago from the Chap- 
ter’s Thorstein Veblen fund, donated by 
friends of Veblen. 


New York Chapter 

The Annual Meeting of the Chapter 
was held in the William Henry Schofield 
Library of the Foundation at five o'clock 
on June 3rd. The Social Committee re- 
ported that eight very successful affairs 
were conducted during the past year. All 
of last year’s officers were re-elected: 
President, Ray Morris; Vice-Presidents, 
Sven Holst-Knudsen, Holger Lundbergh, 
and Rolf T. Michelsen; Secretary, Viggo 
Rambusch; Treasurer, C. G. Michalis; 
Assistant Treasurer, George Mont- 
gomery. 

The President reported that total mem- 
bership is now 576. Discussion followed 
as to proposed activities of the Chapter 
for the next year. It is hoped that mem- 
bership will be doubled and that the af- 
fairs held will continue to improve and 
be larger than ever before. 


Seattle Chapter 

On May 31, 1946, the Seattle Chap- 
ter of The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation held a regularly scheduled meet- 
ing in the Ames Room, Parrington Hall, 
University of Washington Campus. Dr. 
Andrew Hilen, Instructor in English at 
the University of Washington, gave a 
very interesting report on Henry W. 
Longfellow’s Relations with Scandinavia. 
Dr. Hilen, who returned last fall from an 
extended period of naval service in the 
Pacific area, based his report on Long- 
fellow and Scandinavia upon his doc- 
toral thesis which he completed for his 
Doctor’s Degree at Yale University in 
1943. 
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Works of Love, by Sgren Kierkegaard. 
Translated from the Danish by David F. 
Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson. 
Princeton. 1946. Price $3.75. 

This is the thirteenth book by or about 
Kierkegaard published by the Princeton Uni- 


versity Press. It all began when Walter 
Lowrie came to the President of The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation and asked if 
we knew that the Japanese had established a 
chair of Kierkegaard at the University of Ky- 
oto. That challenge shook our very founda- 
tion, and in 1936 we published Philosophical 
Fragments. Everyone except Walter Lowrie 
was surprised when the entire edition was 
sold out in a few weeks. 

This year the Foundation has awarded the 
Sonne Fellowship to the junior rector of St. 
John’s Church in Washington to study Kierke- 
gaard for at least one year in Denmark. Most 
prophets are without honor in their own 
country, but among the lovely fountains, 
rocks, and nightingales of the courtyard of 
the Royal Library of Copenhagen there is but 
one statue and that is Kierkegaard. 

It has been said that President Roosevelt 
read Kierkegaard and that the Danish philoso- 
pher enabled him to comprehend racial cruelty 
and the nature of sadism. Kierkegaard is 
tough reading even in the present lucid trans- 
lation, but no large library can afford to be 
without him. 

In his admirable introduction to this book 
Douglas V. Steere makes it clear that love, for 
Kierkegaard, is a divine directive, not for so- 
ciety but for the individual man. Thou shalt. 
Love is not an art or an emotion. It is a 
function of the will. No human being, how- 
ever ill or mutilated, is prevented from exer- 
cising this divine imperative. H.G.L. 


Farm Stories. roo Pictures in Full Color 
by Gustaf Tenggren. 50 Original Stories by 
K. and B. Jackson. A Giant Golden Book. 
Simon and Schuster. 1946. Price $1.50. 

An unusual cooperation of artist and writer 
—I should say writers—has been achieved in 
this gay and festive volume. K. and B. Jack- 
son have given us fifty stories, interludes, 
sketches, or whatever they might be called, in 
prose and verse, of life on a big American 
farm. They are replete with charm, originality, 
and character, sometimes tender and wistful, 
again jolly and robust. As a perfect accom- 
paniment to their text, the greatly talented 
Swedish artist, Gustaf Tenggren, who for 
many years has lived and worked in the 
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United States, has drawn and painted one 
hundred illustrations that will make the book 
all the more beloved by thousands of young 
children. 

Seldom, if ever, it seems to me, have Teng- 
gren’s special gifts of imagination, warmth, 
and artistry been more happily and strongly 
pronounced. For whether he draws the farm- 
yard animals, the children at play in the hay- 
loft, or the shy wild life that peoples the 
forest—the owl, the rabbit, the chipmunk—he 
is equally felicitous. It is to the publishers’ 
enormous credit that they have put out a 
volume of such rich and lasting virtue and 
such topflight typographical dress at a price 
that it is understatement to call reasonable. 


Houcer Lunpsercu 


BOOK NOTES 


An invaluable book for writers who waste 
their time sending manuscripts to magazines 
of national circulation is The Little Magazine 
just published by Princeton University Press. 
Recorded here are the tastes and purposes of 
hundreds of small magazines scattered over 
America. (440 pages, $2.00) 


In connection with the International Pen 
Club Congress which met in Stockholm during 
the first week of June of which Prince Wil- 
helm is the President, his book This Land of 
Sweden was published in both Swedish and 
English. 

The book is a collection of narratives and 
descriptions of Swedish provinces which have 
been selected from two of the Prince’s former 
books, his memoirs and several of his recent 
articles. 

There is no one among Sweden’s contempo- 
rary authors who knows his country better 
than Prince Wilhelm, and his love of Sweden, 
its countryside and culture is expressed warm- 
ly and eloquently. He dwells upon those 
Swedish characteristics which he finds most 
worthy of admiration and describes vividly 
each phase of the varied landscape from the 
stormbeaten and gently rocky archipelago of 
the West Coast to the sunny, fertile fields of 
southern Sweden. 

Injected in his graphic descriptions are de- 
lightful personal reminiscences dating back to 
the Prince’s early days as a sub-lieutenant in 
the Swedish Navy, and his personal experi- 
ences through his extensive travels in his 
native land are related with humor and charm. 

This Land of Sweden is not the usual 
panoramic travel guide but a description of a 
beloved countryside written with sincere in- 
sight. 


With Cradle and Clock is the charming 
story of the struggles of New York’s first 
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obstetrician by Knud Stowman, a Dane by 
birth. 

The growing need of the science of medicine 
while New York itself was going through the 
throes of being born constitutes the theme of 
this novel, based on historical facts. 

Jonathan Kent, a brilliant young doctor 
trained in obstetrics under Mauriceau in Paris, 
denied the right to practice in his native Eng- 
land, sought the greater freedom of the New 
World. But he found New York also rife with 
prejudice, its citizens half-amused, half-horri- 
fied at the idea of a “man midwife.” The 
young doctor set about to break down these 
popular prejudices as well as the ridicule of 
the midwives and achieved a firm foothold for 
gynecology in the young Manhattan. 

Mr. Stowman, the author, emigrated to the 
United States in 1912. He has been very ac- 
tive in the Red Cross, first as a Captain dur- 
ing the first World War, later as Chief of the 
Department of Vital Statistics in the League 
of Red Cross Societies. 

In 1938 he began to devote himself to liter- 
ary work and his first historical novel L. 
Baxter Medicus was published in 1941. 


Nils Simonson, for twenty-five years honor- 
ary auditor of Sweden-America Foundation 
is the author of Vdrldsmedborgare (World 
Citizens, $1.00). The three chapters of espe- 
cial interest to American readers are “War 
and Peace,” “Internationalism,’ and “Eng- 
lish as World Language.” 


Learning Swedish is being made easier than 
ever before by the booklets of Helge Kékeritz, 
Professor of English in Yale University. In 
Learning Swedish, Book One (Albert Bonnier, 
1946, Price 60 cents) the student is quickly 
enabled to familiarize himself with one thou- 
sand words. What little grammar he needs is 
interspersed with the rapid-reading text. A 
vocabulary and important Swedish statistics 
are found in the back. 


Books in the Scandinavian original are 
rarely recorded in this column, but exception 
must be made for De Gjorde Norge Stérre by 
Arne Kildal (Grieg, 1945. Price $2.00). This 
book, written for youth, relates the achieve- 
ment of Norwegians in foreign lands from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
world war, from Cleng Peerson “Emigration’s 
Father” to Andreas N. Rygg, sponsor of 
American Relie: for Norway. The author, 
formerly Librarian of Bergen, has since 1925 
been Secretary of Norge-Amerika Fondet, rep- 
resenting The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation in Norway. 


BOOKS 


This Land 
of Sweden 


By Prince WILLIAM OF SWEDEN 


In this book have been gathered 
a number of descriptions of the 
Swedish provinces. 


With warmth and eloquence 
the Prince confesses his love of 
Sweden, its countryside and cul- 
ture and records in a single im- 
pressive narrative those Swedish 
characteristics which he found 
most worthy of admiration. 


A book in which Sweden of 
today is presented in a vivid yet 
naiural and pleasant way, a book 
which really serves the good pur- 
pose of improving our knowledge 
of Sweden. 


391 pages. Profusely illustrated. 
Paper bound $4.50. 
Cloth bound $6.00. 


BONNIER’S 


Catalogue free on request 


665 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
(Between 55th and 56th Streets) 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
Eldorado 5-0498-9 
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A week’s rest 
and recreation 


is offered the traveller 


USA-—SWEDEN 
SWEDEN—USA 


onboard our fast and 
comfortable motorships 


“GOONAWARRA® 


AND 


"KANANGOORA® 


Monthly sailings from 
GOTEBORG ano NEW YORK 


Further information can be obtained from 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET 


NSATLANTIC 


Agents in New York: THE TRANSATLANTIC S. S. Co., LTD. 
FURNESS, WITHY & Co GOTHENBURG 


34, Whitehal! Street 
Tel. address “Furness‘ Tel. address "NIKE" 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








